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LEGENDS OF SALADIN IN MEDIEVAL DUTCH * 


G. J. TEN Hoor 
Vanderbilt University 


John L. La Monte begins an article in The Moslem World for 1941 
with the following words: “Among all the heroes of Islam few, if any, 
are as appealing to westerners as Saladin. His chivalry and courtesy ful- 
filled so perfectly the western ideal of the proudhomme, that he appears 
scarcely less a hero in western history and legend than he does in the 
eastern.” The earliest European stories told about him were, quite natur- 
ally, antagonistic; he had, after all, inflicted upon the Christian Crusaders 
a defeat from which they never recovered. But with the passing of time 
the attitude toward him became more favorable and his prowess, justice, 
generosity, and chivalry were brought into the foreground. Saladin came 
to be romantically idealized like any heroic knight in the chivalric ro- 
mances, and feats no less noble and adventurous than those of Christian 
heroes were attributed to him. By the middle of the fourteenth century 
some went so far as to call him a saint. In the medieval Dutch poem, 
The Book of Vengeance, written about 1350, the view is expressed that 
the Christians lost Palestine as a result of their sins, and Saladin in this 
connection is referred to as “die heylige man.” I quote: 


When Christians held the Holy Land 
With wicked and with sinful hand, 
There came the saintly Saladin 

And won it back from them again. 


When once Saladin had been set up as a model of virtue and chivalry, 
if followed naturally in the thinking of the legendmakers that he must 


1 This paper, originally intended for presentation at the Modern Language Con- 
ference in Lexington, is E gree posthumously in tribute to Professor ten Floor, whose 
sudden death last April shocked and grieved his friends and colleagues. George 
John ten Hoor was born in the Netherlands in 1901 and was brought to this country 
when he was four years old. He received his M.A. and Ph.D. at the University 
of Michigan and taught subsequently at Western Reserve University, the University 
of Chicago, and the University of Florida. From 1944 to 1946 he served as an 
OSS officer in England and Holland. In 1947 he became Head of the De ent of 
German and Russian at Vanderbilt University. He is the author of numerous 
articles dealing with German and Dutch literature, was an active member of 
SAMLA, and was completing a history of Middle Dutch Literature at the time of 
his death, April 28, 1952. 
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have had Christian blood in his veins. No mere pagan could have been 
such a paragon. He was therefore provided with a Christian grandmother 
or with a Christian mother. It also followed that a man as wise as he 
must have been convinced of the superiority of Christianity over Judaism 
and Mohammedanism. Accordingly, legends arose which told how, 
shortly before his death, he had compared the tenets of the three religions 
and found those of Christianity the only true ones; and how he had 
secretly baptized himself and died in the Christian faith. 


The earliest legends concerning Saladin, it seems, were written in 
France, both in Latin and the vernacular. Soon after, they appeared also 
in Italy and then in other western European countries. Gaston Paris has 
traced them in his study “La Légende de Saladin,” which appeared in 
1893 in the Journal des savants, two years after A. Fioravanti had exam- 
ined them in his // Saladino nella leggende francesi e italiane de medio- 
evo. (I should say that I have not been able to get hold of a copy of 
Fioravanti’s book.) 

The popularity of the legends of Saladin in the Low Countries is 
attested by the fact that at least three Middle Dutch poems are based on 
them. The first of these — not necessarily first in point of time — is a 
short fourteenth-century poem of only twenty-eight lines, which deals 
with a widely-told episode connected with the sultan’s death. The same 
episode is found in Jacque de Vitry’s Histoire des Croisades, in at least 
three thirteenth-century sermons, and in a number of French and Italian 
works. Voltaire still narrates it as a historical fact in his Essai sur les 
moeurs. The Middle Dutch poem tells it as follows: 

In the year of our Lord one thousand one hundred and 
ninety-three the noble Saladin died, he who had been a terrible 
adversary against the Christians; it was at Damas that he died. 
And when Saladin knew that he must soon die and that there 
was no escape, he called to him the man that was wont to carry 
his banner; and when he saw him he spoke to him in this wise: 
“You who were wont to carry my banner in many a hard battle, 
go now and carry the banner of my death. Let it be a worthless 
piece of cloth, and carry it on the point of my lance through 
Damas, and cry aloud in all the streets: “Your master, who was of 
high estate and lord of all the Orient, is now at the point of 
death; and of all of his riches he will take with him only this 
worthless rag with which his body shall be covered.’” 

Gaston Paris comments that this symbolical expression of the vanity of 
things human is of Arabic origin. 

The second Middle Dutch poem which treats of Saladin is entitled 
Dit es van Saladijn, or Van den coninc Saladijn ende van Hughen van 
Tabaryen, and was written by Hein van Aken (Henry of Aachen), who 
died shortly before 1330. It is closely related to the thirteenth-century 
French poem L’ordene de chevalerie, edited by R. T. House in the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Bulletin, 1919, though it is not a translation from 
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the French. The poem relates a legend that has come down to us in at 
least six other versions: how Saladin has knighthood conferred upon him- 
self by a Christian knight whom he temporarily holds in captivity, after 
the Christian has explained to him the order of chivalry and its symbolical 
significance. The knight concerned is Hugh of Tabarie, a historical per- 
sonage who was in fact taken prisoner by Saladin in 1179. 





The third of the Middle Dutch Saladin poems refers briefly in one 
of its strophes to the same story. I translate: 


Now the mighty sultan desired to know the worth of the 
knightly state and to receive knighthood from Hugh without 
delay. Hugh made known to him the high degree of knighthood 
and its worth, and dubbed him knight with his sword. 


The poem from which this strophe is taken, Dystorie vam Saladine, 
is the longest and most ambitious of the Middle Dutch treatments of 
Saladin. Neither Gaston Paris, who was well acquainted with Middle 
Dutch literature, nor Fioravanti knew of its existence. The latest Belgian 
authority on medieval literature in the Low Countries, Jan van Mierlo, 
is unfamiliar with its contents; he describes it, quite inaccurately, as a 
version of the Hugh of Tabarie poem. 


The anonymous poem is preserved in two copies of an edition 
printed about 1480 at Oudenaarde in Flanders. It was republished by 
C. P. Serrure in 1848 for the Society of Flemish Bibliophiles in its series 
for members only. Since there were thirty-six members of the society in 
1848, only that many copies were printed. This fact undoubtedly ac- 
counts in part for the general lack of knowledge about the book. 


The poem contains 211 eight-line strophes or almost 1700 lines. It 
seems to be a radical condensation of a much longer chronicle or chron- 
icles; the telegraphic style is sn terse that the language at times becomes 
unintelligible. The action begins with an attack by Saladin on Jerusalem, 
then held by Baldwin of Bouillon, and the death of Baldwin on the field 
of battle. Duke John of Pontieu and Hugo of Tabarie carry on the 
struggle against Saladin, and both of them are captured by the sultan. 
The latter learns that Duke John is his uncle. In the company of these 
two Christians, Saladin visits France, participating gloriously in deeds of 
chivalry and winning the love of the French queen. When he returns 
home, she follows him. He makes a second voyage to Europe, this time 
with a powerful army, and attacks England. He is stopped at a strongly 
defended pass and forced back to his own country. The poem ends with 
a description of his death, in which both the worthless rag and secret 
self-baptism and conversion to Christianity figure. Important roles in the 
action of the poem are played by André de Chauvigny, the Count of 
Flanders, Richard, King of England, all of whose feats are told at some 
length, and by many other Christian nobles both in Europe and in the 
Holy Land. 
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What were the sources which the Middle Dutch author used for 
the compilation of his poem? He himself says that the “history” was con- 
densed “from the chronicle,” but he does not describe it further nor 
state in what language it was written. I must confess that I have not yet 
been able to identify this source. The long, as yet unpublished, French 
prose novel, Jean d’Avesnes, of which Chabaille published an analysis 
and numerous extracts, contains almost all the events described in the 
Middle Dutch poem, and there is without doubt some relation between 
the two works. I have found no other literary source which contains the 
main outline of the Middle Dutch poem. The French and Dutch works 
disagree, however, in most of the details. In both, Saladin’s attack on 
Europe is spearheaded in England; but the Dutch author names “Noeran- 
toen” as the place where he is forced back, while the French designates 
it as a spot between Scotland and Warwick. In addition, the spirit of the 
medieval Dutch poem is strongly anti-French. The French king, for ex- 
ample, refuses at first to join Richard of England in a defense of Europe 
against Saladin’s attack; and the Dutch author makes it very clear that 
he believes this hesitation to be both unchristian and despicable. The 
source of Dystorie van Saladine may be a lost or unpublished chronicle, 
the content of which was, or is, similar in many ways to that of Jean 
d’ Avesnes, but also varying from it in many important aspects. 


I think it is clear from the description I have given that the Middle 
Dutch History of Saladin is an interesting and perhaps important docu- 
ment in the study of the legends of Saladin in Europe and as such de- 
serves further investigation. All I could do here was to call your atten- 
tion to a version of the legends which till now has remained virtually 
unknown. 











Die beiden Schwierigen im deutschen Lustspiel: 
Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm — Hofmannsthal, Der Schwierige 


Hitpe D. Coun 
Swarthmore College 


Minna von Barnhelm ist 1767, kurz nach dem siebenjahrigen Krieg 
erschienen, Der Schwierige 1921, drei Jahre nach dem ersten Weltkrieg. 
Es lage nahe, tiber den Zusammenhang geschichtlicher Daten und litera- 
rischer Ereignisse zu spekulieren, um so mehr, als das biihnenfahige Lust- 
spiel auf der Nahe zur Gesellschaft seiner Zeit beruht, eine Konstellation, 
die sich bekanntlich in der Geschichte der deutschen Literatur nur zu 
wenigen Malen erfiillt hat. Was immer der innere Zusammenhang sein 
mége, wir wollen fiir die folgende Darstellung im Sinne behalten, was 
die Daten 1767 und 1921 im Hinblick auf die deutsche Geschichte aus- 
sagen. 

P Beide Stiicke sind Zeitstiicke; als solche gehéren sie zusammen und 
gewinnen, auf diese Weise zusammengesehen, eine vielleicht neue und 
erhéhte Bedeutung. Denn Hofmannsthals Lustspiel nimmt am Ende der 
biirgerlichen Kulturepoche den genau entsprechenden Platz ein, der dem 
Lessingschen Lustspiel an ihrem Anfang gebiihrt. 


Die mannlichen Hauptpersonen der beiden Lustspiele sind vergleich- 
bare Charaktere, und Hofmannsthals Wort: ,,.In der Gestalt ist das 
Problem erledigt,“ ist auf sie beide anwendbar. Das Problem, das sie 
darstellen, ist dies: sie sind schwierig in ihrem Verhalten zur Gesellschaft, 
der sie angeh6ren, und schwierig in ihrem Verhalten zu den Menschen, 
zu denen ihr Herz sie fiihren méchte. Dabei hat das Schwierigsein der 
beiden Manner sozusagen einen Januskopf: in ihren eigenen Augen 
zwingt es sie, ihren Platz im Leben zu fliehen; in den Augen der Welt 
wirkt ihr Schwierigsein umgekehrt, ja es wirkt geradezu als magnetische 
Anziehungskraft. Dieser doppelte Aspekt bestimmt den Lustspielcharak- 
ter und das liebenswert Komische der beiden Gestalten, deren dramati- 
scher Lebensabschnitt hart am Tragischen vorbeigeht. 


Wie verschieden auch immer die Motive der Weltflucht einerseits 
und das Geheimnis ihrer passiven Anziehungskraft andrerseits sein mégen, 
in beiden Fallen ist es die Aufgabe der Frau, die Initiative zu ergreifen 
und den Mann von den Zweifeln am eignen Wert zu befreien. Dariiber 
hinaus aber ist es bemerkenswert — und dies soll als die eigentliche Recht- 
fertigung unseres Vergleichs an dieser Stelle gesagt werden — daB die 
schwierigen Charakterziige der beiden Manner iiber den individuellen 
Fall hinaus gleichzeitig den Schliissel, die Kennfarbe ihrer jeweiligen 
historischen Bedingtheit enthalten und abspiegeln. In dem klassischen 
Lustspiel handelt es sich um den trotzenden Anspruch eines Einzelnen 
auf sein Recht und seine ehrenhafte Stellung in der Welt, ein Anspruch, 
um dessentwillen er bereit ist, das Gliick zweier Menschen zu opfern. 
In dem modernen Stiick handelt es sich um die allzu groBe Bereitschaft 
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eines Menschen, der Notigung des eigenen Herzens auszuweichen um 
fremder Anspriiche willen. Wenn Tellheim an dem Miftrauen des 
Staates und an dem Verlust seiner ehrenhaften Stellung in der Gesell- 
schaft leidet, so zweifelt Graf Biihl an dem Anspruch individuellen Er- 
lebens iiberhaupt. Denn so stellt es sich ihm dar: ,,Es liegt doch geradezu 
etwas Unverschimtes darin, daB man sich heranwagt, gewisse Dinge 
iiberhaupt zu erleben . . . dazu gehért ja eine rasende Verliebtheit 
in sich selbst und ein Grad von Verblendung“ (III, 13). 


Sehen wir uns nun Tellheims Situation ein wenig genauer an. Die 
Griinde seines Mifgeschicks sind bekannt. Wie hat ihn dieses Mifge- 
schick verandert? Seine Ehre ist verletzt. Sie ist, wie es die alte Sprache 
ausgedriickt hatte, krank. Und so ist seine gesamte innere Person nicht 
mehr heil und ganz, denn die eine wunde Stelle ist nicht mehr lokalisier- 
bar, sondern infiziert den ganzen Menschen. Des Majors stechendster 
Schmerz ist der, daB er sich von der Autoritat verkannt sieht, der er 
sich freiwillig und aus Idealismus untergeordnet hatte — dem preuBischen 
Staat, das hei®t konkreter, dem preuBischen K6nig. Als abgedankter 
Offizier fiihlt er sich aus der Gesellschaft, aus der Reihe der verdienten 
Manner ausgestoBen. Sein Streben in der Welt ist zu Ende, sein Leben 
gehért in den Schatten, ins Hinterzimmer, in die Isolierung. Das Ein- 
zige, was ihm zu tun iibrig bleibt, ist dies: die Menschen, die mit dem 
unbescholtenen Tellheim verbunden waren, von ihrer Bindung an den 
bescholtenen zu befreien. Da setzt das Drama ein. Die erste Handlung 
ist die Trennung, oder genauer, der Trennungsversuch von Just. Er 
miBlingt ihm, so wie ihm der spatere und wichtigere Lésungsversuch 
von Minna miflingen wird. Und warum? Tellheim verrechnet sich; 
nicht nur in der Bewertung der eigenen Person, sondern ganz wortlich. 
Denn da er sich seinem Burschen gegeniiber nicht sehr gut auf seine 
gekrankte Ehre berufen kann, nimmt er seine materielle Not zum Vor- 
wand. In der Buchfiihrung seines Dieners ist aber sein Guthaben héher 
als seine Schulden, und zwar sind es genau wie spater bei Minna die 
irrationalen Posten, Hilfsbereitschaft und Menschlichkeit, die seinen 
Kredit erhohen. In diesem Vorwand der Geldnot hat Lessing im Hin- 
blick auf Tellheims gesamten Konflikt das alltaglichste und handgreif- 
lichste Vorwandsymbol iiberhaupt eingefiihrt, und, wenn auBer den 
Ringen die Dukatenbeutelchen zu den wenigen Requisiten des Lustspiels 
gehéren, so hat das seinen guten ironischen Sinn. Denn wenn auch das 
Geld, das vorgeschossene und nun fehlende, der tatsichliche Anla8 zu 
Tellheims Schwierigkeiten war, so ist doch die Geldnot nur eine Vokabel, 
und man ist versucht zu sagen: der Major von Tellheim hat sich im 
thiiringischen Winterquartier verausgabt, nicht, wie er meint, im ma- 
teriellen Sinne und gegeniiber den provinziellen Standen sondern, viel 
tiefergehend, gegeniiber weit gréBeren Miachten, gegeniiber dem be- 
rechtigten Anspruch eines geliebten Menschen auf Gliick und Liebe: 
gegeniiber Machten also, denen er vielleicht noch nicht gewachsen war. 
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Wie anders erscheint die Idee des Vorwands in dem modernen 
Stiick, dessen Wesen und Struktur einem Netz von Vorwanden ver- 
leichbar ist. Hier wird gewissermafen nichts mehr bei seinem eigent- 
lichen Namen genannt. (Man vergleiche die Titel der beiden Stiicke! ) 
Auch sind sich die Menschen hier im Gegensatz zu Tellheim dariiber klar, 
daB ihr Leben kompliziert und ,,verhakelt“ ist und daB sie bestindig 
miteinander Versteck spielen. So ist Helene Altenwy] ,,deliziés artig“ 
nicht um artig zu sein, so kommt der neue Diener nicht um zu dienen, 
und so erscheinen die Gaste auf der Soirée nicht um die Wirte zu ehren. 
Der Vorwand hat bei Hofmannsthal den Rang eines Leitmotivs. Er ist 
jetzt gesellschaftsfahig, ja gesellschaftsnétig geworden. Man zelebriert 
ihn, gar nicht sehr anders als die Minne um 1200 und wie sie nicht ohne 
Lustbetonung. (Dies vor allem in der Antoinette-Handlung. Es heift 
da einmal: ,,Man will doch ein biBl eine sch6ne Art — ein Verstecken- 
spielen.) Wie dominierend an diesem historisch spaten Zeitpunkt der 
Vorwand geworden ist, das bezeugt am deutlichsten die Sprache, die iiber 
sich selbst hinausprojiziert ist wie der Brunnenrand iiber die magische 
Tiefe, die er umschlieBt. Emil Staiger hat in seinem Aufsatz iiber den 
Schwierigen auBerst feine Hinweise zu dieser Erscheinung gegeben, die 
in Hofmannsthals friihem Gedicht ,,Weltgeheimnis“ bereits ihre poetische 
Prigung gefunden hatte.’ Hundertfiinfzig Jahre nach dem sieben- 
jahrigen Krieg hat sich hier im sprachlichen Gehaben eine neue Dimen- 
sion aufgetan: das Verstummen. Es setzt zusammen mit sehr sparsamen 
Gesten an den Héhepunkten des Dialoges ein. 

Doch kehren wir noch einmal zu Tellheim zuriick. Seine zweite 
Begegnung ist die mit der Dame in Trauer, und nun ist er erfolgreicher 
bei seinem Bestreben, einen Menschen von Verpflichtungen an ihn zu 
befreien. Aber wieviel Ironie auch hier! Tellheim, dessen ehrlicher 
Name in Frage gestellt ist, weil die Wahrheit iiber seine Handlung noch 
nicht an den Tag gekommen ist, derselbe Tellheim versteckt oder ver- 
dreht nun die Wahrheit, um einer ihm zutiefst unerwiinschten Rettung 
aus dem Wege zu gehen. Ein so gerader Ausweg aus seinem Dilemma, 
wie ihn die Dame in Trauer ihm anbietet, entspricht ja gar nicht seiner 
inneren Verfassung: Armut und Ungliick stehen ihm zu, solange er 
nicht von der Instanz rehabilitiert ist, der er seine moralische Existenz- 
berechtigung verdanken will. 

Vergessen wir aber nicht, da8 wir ein Lustspiel vor uns haben, in 
dem der Held zwar erzogen werden soll, aber nicht von einer in schwarze 
Schleier gehiillten Gestalt, sondern von einem fréhlichen Geschépf. 
Minna, der diese Aufgabe zufallt, ist eine heitere Schulmeisterin in Reif- 
rock und Periicke. Erfiillt von dem optimistischen Geist ihrer Zeit, 
schickt sie sich an, ihrem Freund eine Lektion zu erteilen. Da sie aber, 
mit anscheinend ganz sicheren Triimpfen in der Hand, einen Augenblick 
lang nicht nur in Tellheim, sondern auch in das Spiel um Tellheim ver- 

1 Emil Staiger, Meisterwerke Deutscher Sprache (Zirich: Atlantis Verlag, 1948), 
S. 225 ff. 
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liebt ist, verspielt sie beinahe und muB nun ihrerseits dariiber belehrt wer- 
den, daB sie die innere Not und Schwierigkeit des Geliebten nicht ganz 
erfaBbt hat. 

Wie Tellheim blind ist gegeniiber Minnas berechtigtem Anspruch 
auf seine gesamte Person, nicht nur auf den Sektor preufischer Major, 
in den sich der Gekrankte gefliichtet hat, so ist Minna kurzsichtig ge- 
geniiber der tatsichlichen inneren Schwierigkeit, in die ihr Verlobter 
geraten ist. Sie sieht die erstaunliche Veradnderung in ihm als eine Marotte, 
als eine Laune an, der man auf launige Weise begegnen muB. Ein lie- 
benswerter Mensch ist ihr, der groBen Verehrerin der Vernunft, ein 
Objekt, das man besitzen kann, wenn man es nur schlau genug anstellt, 
Und da sie, wie ihre Zeit, von der Existenz des grundsatzlich guten Men- 
schen iiberzeugt ist, handelt sie vollkommen logisch, wenn sie das M it- 
1 eid als den héchsten und sichersten Trumpf in ihrem Spiel wahlt. Denn 
es entspricht dieser optimistischen Lebenseinstellung, da8 der gute Mensch 
auch der zum Gliick bestimmte Mensch ist. Indem Minna nun vorgibt, 
daB sie sich selbst durch die vorgetauschte Enterbung aus der Welt des 
Gliicks verbannt habe, lockt sie Tellheim aus seiner Verkapselung heraus. 
So vollzieht sich in Minnas zielsicherem Unternehmen die Eroberung 
einer gliicklichen Welt im Namen des gesunden Menschenverstandes, 
im Namen des fiir die Harmonie pradestinierten Menschengeschlechts. 
Auf dieser Erde froéhlich sein, das ist der Gottesbeweis dieser Zeit. Der 
ungliickliche Tellheim ist ein Schénheitsfehler in Minnas Weltordnung, 
aus der er sich in seinem gekrankten Gemiitszustand ausgestoBen hatte, 
indem er die héchstverniinftige gliickverheiBende Instanz vertauscht hatte 
mit der Obrigkeit des Staates. 

Im Hinblick auf den Optimismus der Zeit und ihre Begeisterung fiir 
das Gute im Menschen ist die Vorgeschichte der Verlobung ebenso 
charakteristisch wie die kritische Phase, die wir im Stiick miterleben. 
Minna erinnert ihren Tellheim daran, daB sie ihn schon liebte, ehe sie 
ihn gesehen, um der guten Tat willen, die er vollbracht. Der Eindruck 
dieser guten Tat und ihre Zuversicht in die mégliche Verwirklichung 
ihrer Wiinsche fiihren sie zu ihm. In einem so heiter aggressiven, herz- 
lich guten Wettlauf menschlicher Energien hat der Tod keine Chance. 

SchlieBlich ist ja sogar Tellheims MiBgeschick, oder besser, die 
daraus folgende innere Verstérung aus seinem prinzipiellen Optimismus 
zu erklaren. Weder der Realist noch der Skeptiker lieBen sich von der 
Ordre des KGnigs so tief erschiittern; dem Optimisten allein ist der Aus- 
weg in ein mégliches MiBverstaindnis versperrt, da sein Glaube an die 
Vollkommenheit der Staatsmaschine und an die nahezu géottliche All- 
wissenheit und Gerechtigkeit des Monarchen keinen Raum lassen fiir 
irgendwelche Zweifel. 

Wie schnell werden dagegen MiBverstindnisse vom Grafen Biihl, 
dem modernen Schwierigen entdeckt und als unvermeidlich hingenom- 
men! Kaum ist er ein paar Minuten auf der Bihne, als wir ihn seufzen 
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horen: ,,Ah, diese chronischen Mifverstindnisse! Das Ganze ist so ein 
unentwirrbarer Knauel von Mifverstaindnissen“ (I, 3). Nicht nur das 
Wort selbst, sondern die Tatsache, da8 gleich am Anfang und klipp und 
klar statuiert wird: der Knauel von Mifverstandnissen ist chronisch und 
unentwirrbar, und die Einsicht, daB ein solcher Pessimismus jeden un- 
befangenen Schritt ins Leben behindern mu8 — dies allein beleuchtet 
zur Geniige die vdéllig veranderte Situation, der wir uns in der Hof- 
mannsthalschen Komédie gegeniiber sehen. Zwar, auch Tellheim und 
Minna waren Opfer von MiBverstandnissen — dies ist ja ein uraltes 
Thema der Komédie — aber daB sie das nicht wissen, nicht wissen wol- 
len, macht dort einen Teil der heiteren Verwicklungen aus. Hier nun, 
in Wien im Jahre 1918, weiB man, wie schwierig der Mensch und das 
Leben mit ihm ist. Da8 man seine Schwierigkeit dennoch in gewissen 
Grenzen halten, ja von ihr profitieren und iiber sie lacheln kann, ist 
méglich, weil der moderne biirgerliche Mensch viel bewuBter mit der 
Institution Gesellschaft rechnet, sie viel bewuBter ausniitzt, entweder 
um diese Schwierigkeiten zu verstecken oder auch um sie auszuspielen — 
je nachdem. In diesem Je-Nachdem, in dem Bezugnehmen aller auf 
alle liegt nun der Grund der heiteren Verwicklungen. Und welche 
iuBere Konvention kénnte diesem Thema einen dramatisch geeigneteren 
Ausdruck schaffen als eine Soirée, der gegeniiber Lessings Gasthaus nur 
ein bescheidener Anfang war. (Da8 man hier auch einmal von der dra- 
matischen Bewertung des modernen Stiickes aus an Lessing denken muB, 
hat Emil Staiger schon betont, a.a.O., S.225.) So ist es auch nicht 
erstaunlich, daB sich das moderne Stiick nicht wie das klassische um die 
Schwierigkeit eines Individuums dreht, sondern deren fast so viele 
aufzuweisen hat als Personen auf der Biihne erscheinen. 

Der Kern und das zentrale Gesprach dieser Gesellschaft ist die 
Ehe, wihrend es sich in dem friiheren Stiick ,nur“ oder .,,erst‘“’ um 
eine Verlobung handelte und von der Ehe, wenn nicht als idyllischem 
Ausblick, noch keine Rede war. Die Doppelverlobung, mit der Lessing 
schlieBt, steht in denkbar scharfstem Gegensatz zu Hofmannsthals Ab- 
schluB, der einem happy end so unéhnlich sieht, daB wir sowohl als die 
gesamte entourage der Verlobten der Instruktionen eines Interpreten 
bediirfen, um feiern und applaudieren zu k6nnen. 

Diese Rolle iibernimmt Stani, der Neffe des Schwierigen. Nicht nur 
am Ende, sondern von Anfang an ist er es, der Komplikationen weger- 
klart, denn fiir ihn existieren sie nicht. Er ist der Jiingste und der 
Einzige, der sich um den Schein, um den Vorwand noch nicht kiimmert. 
Und gerade darum ist er in diesem Lustspiel die lustige Person, wenn 
dieser klassische Terminus noch auf eine Dichtung des zwanzigsten Jahr- 
hunderts anwendbar ist. Damit kommen wir zu einem neuen Aspekt 
unsres Vergleichs. 

Wer sind die Trager des Humors in den beiden Stiicken? Bei Les- 
sing sind es Just und der Wirt. Wir lachen iiber das grébere, unfeinere 
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aber auch natiirlichere Element ihrer Reden, das ein Zeichen ihres so- 
zialen Standes ist. Denn nicht was sie denken, sondern wie sie sagen, 
was sie denken, fallt aus dem Rahmen der Konvention. Rache, Neugier 
oder Gewinnsucht sind ja an sich nicht komisch, aber die Art, wie 
sie unverbliimt zum Ausdruck kommen, ist komisch, besonders im Ge- 
gensatz zu der rationalistischen Ausdrucksweise der anderen. Die 
Komik beruht also bei Lessing auf dem Abstand des Volkstiimlichen 
von einem Bildungsstandard. 

Bei Hofmannsthal beruht sie auf einem psychologischen Kontrast, 
Der Neffe Stani ist komisch, weil er eine Sache noch kann, die den 
Alteren verloren gegangen ist: er kann das Leben noch einfach sehen, er 
kann mogliche Schwierigkeiten iibersehen und kann geradeswegs, un- 
behindert von allzu feinnervigen Bedenken, auf sein Ziel losgehen. Zwar 
empfindet er sich als seinem Onkel, in dem er den Lebemann sieht und 
den er so imitiert, ungeheuer ahnlich, aber jeder seiner Ausspriiche be- 
weist das Gegenteil. 

Der Abstand vom Standard, vom Mabgeblichen, aus dem Humor 
resultiert, stellt sich bei Hofmannsthal als unreife Jugendlichkeit dar. 
Wenn aber ein Dichter den jugendlich naiven, unbedenklich urteilenden 
jungen Mann zur komischen Person macht, so heiBt das doch nichts 
anderes, als daB er denjenigen, den er ernst nimmt, den Schwierigen, zum 
MaBstab erhebt, daB also das Schwierigsein innerhalb dieser Gruppe von 
Menschen das Normale, die unbedenkliche Naivitat aber die Ausnahme 
darstellt. Den Grund dafiir spricht Hans Karl selber aus. Als Stani mit 
einer gewissen Mifbilligung zu ihm sagt: ,,Du bist von einer Toleranz,“ 
antwortet er: ,,I[ch bin halt sehr alt, Stani“ (I, 13). 

Der Handlungs- und Spannungsgehalt bei Hofmannsthal lieBe sich 
in zwei Fragen zusammenfassen: wird Hans Karl auf die Soirée im Hause 
Altenwyl gehen und wird er sich dort seiner verschiedenen Auftrage mit 
Erfolg entledigen? Die erste Frage beantwortet sich mit Ja, die zweite 
je nach dem Standpunkt des Betrachters mit Ja oder Nein. Denn indem 
Hans Karl den Auftrag seiner Verwandten auszufiihren im Begriff ist, 
verwandelt er sich von einem Botschafter oder Brautwerber des Neffen 
in einen Anwalt seiner eigenen Wiinsche, oder richtiger, er wird ver- 
wandelt, wird demaskiert und durch eben diesen Vorgang des Erkannt- 
werdens wird er erobert, befreit und gebunden; d.h. er verlobt sich, 
wobei das Passivum wieder die den Tatsachen entsprechendere Form 
ware. 

Auf den ersten Blick scheint all dies dem Schicksal Tellheims recht 
verwandt. In der Passivitét des modernen Helden aber liegt der Unter- 
schied — und er ist betrachtlich. Wahrend Tellheim auf Grund mib- 
licher Umstinde sich nicht gestattet, eine Bindung und ein Versprechen 
auf privates Gliick zu halten, ist Hans Karl iiberhaupt nicht willens, 
irgend eine Bindung einzugehen, und zu seiner Rechtfertigung bedarf er 
keiner besonderen Umstinde. Der Unterschied zwischen den beiden 
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Schwierigen lat sich am klarsten zusammenfassen in dem Begriff des 
moralischen Anspruchs. 

Tellheims Auftreten, seine raison d’étre ist Anspruch, und zwar ein 
Anspruch ohne den leisesten Zweifel; einmal gegeniiber dem preubischen 
Staat, und dann ins Negative gewandt, der Anspruch auf Minnas Ver- 
zicht. Dem gegeniiber ist Hans Karls raison d’étre ein Ablehnen jegli- 
chen Anspruchs. Schon in seiner Art zu reden, kommt das zum Aus- 
druck: ,,Wie komm ich denn dazu? Hab ich denn diirfen?“ (II, 10). Es 
ist eine Kritik an der ,,rasenden Verliebtheit in sich selbst,“ von der wir 
eingangs sprachen. Man k6nnte paradoxerweise die Lebenshaltung des 
Schwierigen formulieren als den Anspruch der Anspruchslosigkeit, und 
man wird darin die Flucht vor dem eigenen Selbst nicht iibersehen 
kénnen. Denn ein Mensch, der nun einmal in dieser Welt existiert, so 
wird man argumentieren, darf sich seinen Aufgaben in der Welt nicht 
entziehen. Ein friihes Epigramm des Dichters spricht das aus: 

Entzieh dich nicht dem einzigen Geschafte! 

Wovor dir schaudert, dieses ist das deine. 

Nicht anders sagt das Leben, was es meine, 

Und schnell verwirft das Chaos deine Krifte. 
Darauf aber wiirde Hans Karl antworten, er wiiBte mitunter gar nicht, 
ob er existiere, er kenne keine Grenze zwischen dem, was war, und 
dem, was ist, er sei eben ein unméglicher Mensch. 

Im Falle dieses allzu anspruchslosen Helden ist die groBartige Ironie 
nun die, daB beinahe jeder in dem Stiick etwas von dem Anspruchslosen 
will und ihn mit Auftragen beladt. Das ironische Endergebnis ist, daB 
wahrend Hans Karl glaubt, sich seiner Auftrige zu entledigen, sich die 
Auftrage selber erledigen, weil Helene ihm den geheimen Auftrag seines 
Herzens ablauscht und sich mit ihm verlobt. Aber auch noch hier, an 
der auBersten Grenze zwischen Ich und Du, im Niemandsland der Kon- 
vention, noch oder gerade in dem erlésenden Wort klingt die Idee des 
Anspruchs mit. Aber dieser Anspruch ist nun so geartet, daB er eine 
heimlich erwiinschte Forderung voll und ganz ausspricht. ,,I[ch will,“ 
sagt Helene Altenwy]l, ,,ich will von deinem Leben, von deiner Seele, 
von allem — meinen Teil!“ (III, 8), und mit diesem Anspruch, auf den 
der Zweifelnde hat warten miissen, erobert sie den Schwierigen. 


In beiden Stiicken haben, wie gesagt, die Frauen die Aufgabe, den 
Geliebten zu befreien. Wovon und wozu sie ihn befreien, das bestimmt 
ihre Natur, ihr Wesen — oder auch umgekehrt. Minna befreit ihren 
Tellheim aus einer Erstarrung, aus einer lebensfeindlichen Isolierung und 
hilft ihm zu einer offeneren Sicht und toleranten Lebensbejahung. Dabei 
ist ihre eigene Person und ihr Schicksal Mittel zum Zweck, nicht der 
Einsatz in einem wirklichen Wagnis. Und auch fiir diesen Akt der Be- 
freiung hat Lessing ein alltagliches Bild. Minna ladet Tellheim ein, mit 
ihr eine Spazierfahrt durch die Stadt zu machen. Heraus ist die 
Losung, zu den Menschen, in die Welt. 
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Ganz anders ist das entsprechende Bild bei Hofmannsthal. Dem 
Heraus steht ein Herein, ein Her-innen entgegen. Helene holt den 
ziellos herumwandernden Biih! mit der Kraft ihrer Gefiihle, ja tatsachlich 
durch Suggestion ins Haus, in ihr Haus. Sie befreit ihren Freund von 
der Ziellosigkeit, der nahezu krankhaften Skepsis an sich selbst und 
befreit ihn zur Bereitschaft einer Bindung von Mensch zu Mensch. In 
der Verfolgung ihres Zieles hat sie keine Triimpfe in der Hand, sie 
setzt sich selbst ein, ihren guten Ruf als Frau in einer um Konvention 
noch einmal sehr besorgten Welt. Aus dieser Welt tritt sie heraus — 
wortlich und bildlich gesprochen — als sie beschlieBt, Hans Karl nach- 
zugehen, ihn aufzusuchen, drauBen in seiner Welt, im Kasino, irgendwo. 
Und als er in diesem Augenblick zuriickkommt, da zwingt sie ihn zur 
Erklérung und Klarung seiner selbst, da ruft sie ihm seine ihm bisher 
unbewubten Wiinsche ins BewuBftsein und gibt ihrer beider Leben mit 
der Verlobung Sinn, Halt und Dauer. 


Die Kraft, die es Helene Altenwyl méglich macht, einen Menschen 
aus einer sinn- und freudlosen Freiheit zu einer sinnvollen Bindung zu 
fiihren — oder mit einem Hofmannsthalwort: aus der Praexistenz ins 
Leben — diese Kraft stammt bei ihr nicht wie bei Minna aus der Uber- 
zeugung, daB der Mensch in der besten aller Welten bestimmt ist, gliick- 
lich zu sein. Helenes Kraft hat eine rein persdnliche Quelle, und es ist 
nicht der Ausblick auf ein nahezu garantiertes Gliick, der sie zu handeln 
treibt, sondern der Anblick einer chaotischen Welt um sie her 1]aBt sie 
die Briicke schlagen iiber dies Chaos zu einem Menschen. 


Dies ist natiirlich ganz deutlich die Situation des modernen Men- 
schen, der nur dann festen Boden gewinnen kann, wenn seine Note von 
einem ahnlich organisierten Wesen verstanden werden. Er kann nur 
dann feststehen, wenn er bekennen darf: nichts steht fest auBerhalb 
meiner Treue und Freundschaft zu dem an mich gebundenen Menschen. 
(,,.Liebe“ und ,,Freundschaft“* werden in dem entscheidenden Gesprach 
beinahe im selben Sinne gebraucht.) In dieser Ehrlichkeit liegt sein 
Trost, und weil er den Mut hat, rings um sich her das Chaos, den Tod 
zu sehen, ja, weil er mit dem Tod vertraut ist, kann er das Leben, das 
in seinen Augen schwierig bleiben wird, auf stille und scheinbar un- 
heroische Art auf sich nehmen. 


Wir haben in dem bisher Gesagten versucht zu zeigen, warum diese 
beiden Lustspielhelden Schwierige sind, daB ihre Konflikte gewisse 
Strémungen ihrer Epoche reflektieren, und wie die zwei Manner ihre 
Schwierigkeiten iiberwinden. Wir wollen zum SchluB die Vergleich- 
barkeit der beiden Stiicke noch einmal hervorheben, indem wir in den 
beiden Dichtungen die Antworten auf zwei allgemeinere Fragen suchen. 


Wie — das ist die erste Frage — wird der Krieg in den beiden Stiicken 
dargestellt und bewertet; und die zweite Frage: wie stehen die beiden 
Dichter von ihrem historischen Standpunkt aus zu Vergangenheit und 
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Zukunft, zum Alten und zum Neuen, wie es sich in ihren Spielen 
begegnet? 

Zur ersten Frage, den Krieg betreffend, ist dies zu sagen: in der 
Minna von Barnbelm spielt der Krieg gewissermaBen mit in den Uni- 
formen, in dem leicht blessierten Major, in der Witwe in Trauer und 
in ein paar Anspielungen, vor allem in Werners Rolle. Wichtiger ist, 
daB Tellheim und Minna durch den Krieg zusammen gekommen sind. 
Werner gegeniiber betont der Major den Krieg als Metier, dem Fraulein 
gegeniiber erklart er das Metier als ein Erziehungsmittel, ,um sich mit 
allem, was Gefahr heiBt, vertraulich zu machen und Kialte und Ent- 
schlossenheit zu lernen.“ Erganzen wir diese wenigen Stichpunkte durch 
einen Blick auf die Geschichte, so darf man sagen: der sachliche, teils 
ernste und teils heitere Geist, der sich in dem Lustspiel im Hinblick auf 
den Krieg ausdriickt — sein Untertitel heiSt: Das Soldatengliick — ent- 
spricht auch der tatsachlichen historischen Lage der Dinge. Der sieben- 
jahrige Krieg war ein durchaus opfervolles aber siegreiches Ringen und 
bedeutet den Anfang — wenn auch nicht den allerersten — einer auf- 
steigenden politischen Kurve. Die Siege Friedrichs des Grofen legten 
die Grundlage zu einer zunehmenden politischen Machtstellung PreuBens 
und der Einigung deutscher Staaten. In dem Verlébnis des WahlpreuSen 
Tellheim mit dem thiiringischen Fraulein hat Lessing, so darf man wohl 
annehmen, die junge Verbindung deutscher Staaten im positivsten Sinne 
begriiBt. Uber seine Wiirdigung des PreuSenkénigs und dessen Auf- 
fassung von Pflicht, Dienst und Ehre, wie Tellheim sie darstellt, besteht 
kein Zweifel. Auch die Idee des Anspruchs, von der wir sprachen, 
pabt in das gréBere politische Bild. 


Im modernen Stiick sprechen die Anspielungen auf den Krieg eine 
andere Sprache. Ihr Radius ist enger, aber ihre Bilder sind photo- 
graphisch genauer, nackter, ihre Wirkung empfindlicher. Da wird ein- 
mal ein Besuch im Spital am Bett eines sterbenden Soldaten erwahnt, 
vor allem aber ist es das Erlebnis der Verschiittung, durch das hier der 
Krieg ins BewuBtsein gerufen wird. Aus der direktesten Nahe des 
Todes, aus einem halb offenen Grab, so héren wir, ist Hans Karl in-das 
Wien von 1918 zuriickgekehrt. Und auch hier entsprechen die histori- 
schen Fakten dem pers6nlichen Erlebnis. Aber diese Fakten verkiinden 
nun das Ende, die Zerstérung, den Verlust von Macht und GréBe. Die 
einzige groBe Ausnahme in dieser allgemeinen Entwertung aller Dinge 
ist die engere und klarere Beziehung von Mensch zu Mensch in der 
Bedrohung des Lebens. Im Angesicht des Todes fallen alle Vorwinde 
weg, da erkennt der Mensch, was ihm not tut und was ihn halt, und 
blitzartig sieht er sich und sein Leben iiber den begrenzten Augenblick 
hinaus. Das ist der Sinn der Vision, der Erhellung, die Hans Karl 
wahrend der Verschiittung zuteil wird, und die ihm — der Todesstunde 
des Claudio nicht unahnlich — seinen Weg, seinen Platz im Leben offen- 
bart. ,,Eine sehr subtile Lektion“ nennt er die Einsicht, die er in diesem 
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Augenblick erfahren hat. Eine subtile Lektion! Welchen Bedeutungs- 
wandel hat das Wort, seit Minna es scherzhaft gebrauchte, erfahren! 
Welche Transparenz hat es jetzt! 

Abgesehen von diesem klarenden Ausblick tragt der Krieg bei Hof- 
mannsthal durchaus negative, zerstérende Ziige, die Trauer um ein 
nahes Ende ist deutlich zwischen den Zeilen zu lesen und es besteht kein 
Zweifel dariiber, daB die Lebenshaltung des Grafen Biihl die Idee 
,Osterreich“ in ihrer letzten und zartesten Manifestation darstellt. 


Damit haben wir aber im Grunde auch schon die zweite Frage be- 
antwortet. Diesem letzten Edlen des 20. Jahrhunderts mu8 gewiB alles, 
was rings um ihn zu versinken droht, kostbar und das, was der Krieg 
zur Herrschaft gebracht hat, zweifelhaft, wenn nicht gefahrlich erschei- 
nen. Hofmannsthal hat bereits in den Namen auf das Zusammentreffen 
alter und neuer Elemente in seiner Komédie hingewiesen: die Altenwyls 
auf der einen, Neuhoff und Neugebauer auf der anderen Seite. Des 
Dichters Hinneigung zum traditionell Alten ist ferner in der Ausstattung 
des Stiickes, der dekorativen und der sprachlichen, zum sinnlich faBbaren 
Ausdruck gekommen. Das ,,Wiener Altere Stadtpalais“ sowohl als der 
franzésierende Gesprichsstil der guten Gesellschaft suggerieren eher das 
18. Jahrhundert als die Gegenwart; beide Sinneseindriicke bezeugen das 
absichtliche Verwischen der historischen Zeitminute. Weder in den 
Sitten noch im Kostiim wird hier eine lokale oder nationale Farbe fest- 
gelegt. Nur einmal dringt von aufen schrill und stérend das Signal 
der modernen Technik, das Telefon, in diese gedimpften Raume. Und 
wie versteht es der Dichter diesen Einbruch zu isolieren dadurch, dab 
Neuhoff, der moderne Zyniker, als Erster auf das Klingeln reagiert und 
in seinem falsch angebrachten, éligen Ernst verkiindet: ,,Der Apparat 
begehrt nach Ihnen!“ Worauf Hans Karl das klingelnde Ungetiim mit 
nicht geringerem Grausen anstarrt als ein Mensch des Mittelalters die 
grinsende Fratze an einem Kirchenpfosten und ohne eine Hand zu be- 
wegen dem Diener zuruft: ,,Abstellen! Ich mag diese indiskrete Ma- 
schine nicht!“ (I, 12). 

Diese und andere Einzelheiten verraten deutlich die kritisch ab- 
lehnende Haltung gegeniiber dem Neuen und die natiirliche Vertrautheit 
mit dem Altgewohnten. 

Dagegen hat das preuBische Lustspiel den Charakter des Zeitstiickes 
im Bihnenbild und Sprachstil durchaus benutzt und unterstrichen. Mit 
schénem Stolz und groBer Wiirde hat Lessing direkt und indirekt die 
noch junge Miindigkeit der deutschen Sprache gefeiert und in seinem 
sprachlichen Wunderwerk den Ruhm des groBen K6nigs da erginzt, 
wo er dessen bedurfte. An dieser Stelle denken wir natiirlich an die 
Figur des Chevalier Riccaut, an die einzige, die nicht nur einen komi- 
schen sondern einen ganz und gar lacherlichen Eindruck macht. Genau 
wie Neuhoff ist er der AuBenseiter auf der Biihne, und ebenso wie der 
moderne Dichter in Neuhoff seine Abwehr gegen eine unheimlich dro- 
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hende Zukunft hat Gestalt werden lassen, so hat der klassische Dichter 
in Riccaut den veralteten, unzeitgema8 gewordenen Typ abgebildet, von 
dessen zerfetztem Ehrenschild er sich abwendet. Der Chevalier ist der 
letzte Vertreter des Gliicksritters, des Landsknechts, den nicht wie Tell- 
heim Idee und Gesinnung, sondern das wechselnde und méglichst billig 
zu erkaufende Gliick von einem Herrn zum andern treibt. Beide, Les- 
sings Reprasentant einer abgetanen Epoche und Hofmannsthals Vertreter 
einer unwillkommenen neuen Ara, sind Heimatlose und bleiben auch aus 
dem Bezirk der poetischen Teilnahme ausgeschlossen. In diesen beiden 
Figuren ist die entgegengesetzte historische Blickrichtung der Dichter 
zum Ausdruck gekommen. Lessing blickt in die Zukunft, Hofmannsthal 
in die Vergangenheit. Lessing lacht tiber ein verblichenes, vergangenes 
Stiick Geschichte, dem nachzutrauern kein Grund vorliegt — und Les- 
sing lacht wirklich. Nicht so Hofmannsthal. Sein Neuhoff ruft Angst 
und Beklommenheit hervor, wie eine Gestalt, die vielleicht in Kiirze 
selber. Geschichte machen und das Gesicht der Welt verindern wird. 
wEr hat Geist,‘ sagt Graf Biihl von ihm, ,,aber es wird einem nicht 
wohl dabei“ (1,13). Es ist derselbe Geist, der in der Dichtung, die 
Hofmannsthal etwa zur selben Zeit beschaftigte, im Grofen Welttheater, 
in der Rolle des Widersachers erscheinen wird. 


An dieser Stelle wollen wir mit unserm Vergleich innehalten, wenn 
auch das Thema gewiB noch nicht ersch6pft ist. Wenn wir noch einen 
letzten Blick auf die zwei Schwierigen werfen, so soll zum Schlu8 an 
diejenigen Episoden erinnert werden, die sich nicht vor unsern Augen 
abspielen,. sondern tiber. die nur gesprochen wird. Ich denke an die 
zwei Szenen, in denen die zwei Manner nicht Schwierige sind, sondern 
Gliickliche. Auch diese Gemiitsverfassung zeigt in unserm Paar einen 
selten pragnanten Gegensatz, eine Verschiebung und innere Gewichts- 
verlagerung, die den enormen Schritt vom 18. Jahrhundert zur modernen 
Zeit aufzuzeigen sehr geeignet scheint. 

Um diesen Gegensatz in all seiner Wucht vorwegzunehmen: ich 
denke an Tellheim wahrend seiner groBmiitigen Tat gegeniiber den Stin- 
den und an Hans Karl im Zirkus, in den er geht, um sich fiir seine 
diplomatischen Missionen auf der Soirée die nétige Kraft zu holen. Denn 
im Zirkus findet er ,,die wahre Rekreation.“ 

In dem einen Bild sehen wir Tellheim, den kommandierenden Mili- 
tar einer Besatzungstruppe im besiegten Land, wo er gefeiert wird, nicht 
der Uniform wegen, die er tragt, sondern um der Gesinnung willen, die 
ihn heraushebt aus der Menge. Es ist Tellheim, der Wohltiter, ja der 
Handelnde iiberhaupt, der aktive Mensch, dessen Tun aufs praktische 
Leben gerichtet ist, auf Aufbau und Verséhnung, aufs Férdernde und 
Rechte, aufs Wohl eines Ganzen. In dieser Tat darf seine aktiv idealisti- 
sche Gesinnung sich verwirklichen, und diese Tat geschieht in der 
Gemeinschaft. 

Wenden wir nun das Blatt, so haben wir ein Massenbild vor uns. 
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Im abgedunkelten Zuschauerraum sitzt anonym und ununterscheidbar 
der Graf Biihl, ein andachtiger Zuschauer, den Blick gerichtet auf den 
im Lichtkegel jonglierenden und balancierenden Clown. Das ist der mo- 
derne Mensch, der im Dunkel verharrende passive Zuschauer, in wort- 
losem Einverstindnis mit der Masse ringsum und wie sie gebannt durch 
den Mimen und sein Schaustiick. Nicht das Wort ist es, das ihn faszi- 
niert, nicht der Klang der Musik, nicht eine religidse Offenbarung, son- 
dern das reine absichtlose Spiel und der in den K6rper, in die Oberflache, 
in die Fingerspitzen gepreBte Geist. Ein Geist aber, der sich ungeistig 
gibt, der seine Meisterschaft versteckt, der dumm tut, der kein Gesicht 
zeigt sondern eine Maske. Es ist dieselbe Erscheinung, die so viele mo- 
derne Kiinstler — Picasso, Braque, Ensor — angezogen hat. 

Hans Karls Beschreibung des Clowns Furlani ist eine Art Selbstpor- 
trat, und das Wort aus dieser Selbstbeschreibung, das uns sehr bezeich- 
nend scheint, ist dies: ,,er spielt seine Rolle.“ Bezeichnend nicht nur, weil 
es an die Grundidee des Grofen Welttheaters erinnert, einer Dichtung, 
die trotz aller allegorischen Verkleidung ein Zeitstiick ist wie das Lust- 
spiel, sondern weil in diesem Begriff des Lebens und Tuns als einer 
Rolle vielleicht der Schliissel liegt zum Verstindnis einer Zeitenwende, 
die sich in dem Lustspiel leise ankiindet. 

Eine Rolle spielen: das hei®t ja nichts anderes als auftreten und 
abtreten nach vorbestimmten Stichworten; heiBt: mitspielen und bereit 
sein, um auf die Zeichen und Stichworte der Partner eingehen und ant- 
worten zu kénnen. Ja, es bedeutet ferner, daB der Spieler kein ewiges 
Anrecht auf die Rolle hat, daB er tief drinnen wei, ein Andrer hat sie 
vor ihm gespielt, und wieder Andre werden sie nach ihm spielen. Das 
Wissen darum, da8 in der Rolle nichts eigentlich neu oder iiberraschend 
ist, daB sich die Rolle vielmehr getreu dem Gesetz der Wiederholung 
abspielt, das spricht in Hofmannsthals Stiick diesmal Helene aus: 

Fiir mich ist ja der Moment gar nicht da, ich stehe da und sehe 

die Lampen brennen, und in mir sehe ich sie schon ausgeléscht. 

Und ich spreche mit Ihnen . . . aber in mir ist dies jetzt schon 

vorbei: wie wenn irgendein gleichgiiltiger Mensch hereingekom- 

men ware und uns gestért hatte . . . ich glaube, ich habe alles in 

der Welt, was sich auf uns zwei bezieht, schon einmal gedacht. 

So sind wir schon einmal gestanden, so hat eine fade Musik ge- 

spielt und so haben Sie mir Adieu gesagt, einmal fiir allemal“ 

(II, 14). 

Die Idee des Menschen als eines Rollentrigers und der Begriff des 
Menschenlebens als der Wiederholung eines langst vorgezeichneten Ab- 
laufs mag die verschiedensten Gedankenverbindungen wachrufen: man 
mag an das mittelalterliche theatrum mundi denken oder an Hofmanns- 
thals Begriff der ,,konservativen Revolution,“ womit er eine Gegenbe- 
wegung zur Renaissance meinte, oder an Gedanken von C. G. Jung und 
an deren Auslegung in den Werken von Thomas Mann und Hermann 
Hesse. In unserm besonderen Fall, in der Perspektive Lessing — Hof- 
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mannsthal oder Tellheim — Graf Biihl bedeutet die Vorstellung des 
Menschenlebens als einer vor-geschriebenen Rolle die Bescheidung der 
Persénlichkeit, die bewubte Begrenzung einer auSersten Individualitat an 
dem Punkt, wo sie ihre letzte Vervollkommnung erreicht hatte. So wie 
das groBe klingende und rauschende Wort verschluckt wird vom Ver- 
stummen — denn das Letzte auszusprechen, ist indiskret — so gehért zu 
dem bloBen Erleben gewisser Dinge, wie Hans Karl sagt, eine rasende 
Verliebtheit in sich selbst und ein Grad von Verblendung. 


Von dem hellen Licht der Aufklérung, in dem die Persénlichkeit 
,sich fiihlte,“ sich ausbreitete und entfaltete, geht es an der Zeitenwende 
im 20. Jahrhundert zuriick in das Halbdunkel, in die Anonymitat, in die 
Passivitat. Nach der Eroberung der Freiheit und nach dem Auskosten 
der Freiheit wird die Gefahr der Freiheit fiihlbar. Voll Skepsis gegen- 
iiber der Freiheit empfindet der moderne Mensch ein Gefiihl der Ohn- 
macht, der Verlorenheit. Da bedarf er wieder der Bindung. Woher 
aber kommt ihm die Kraft zu binden? Helene Altenwyl sagt einmal: 
»Die Kraft, mit der ein Mensch einen hilt, die hat ihm wohl Gott ge- 
geben“ (II, 13). 

In Lessings Lustspiel hatte ein derartiges Wort nicht gesagt werden 
kénnen. Jetzt, im 20. Jahrhundert, wendet sich der Mensch von seiner 
Selbstherrlichkeit ab und kehrt um. Und wozu, wohin? Der Namen 
sind viele, nicht ein einziger faBt die Komplexheit des Vorgangs ganz. 
Hofmannsthal nennt ihn in seinem Lustspiel ,,die hhere Notwendigkeit.“ 
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Wir hielten einst ein Vaterland umfangen. Gott rif uns los. 

Wir sind durch Feuer und durch Blut gegangen, verbrannt und blo. 
Uns winkt hier nie mehr Heimat wie euch andern; uns halt kein Pfand. 
Gott ri8 uns los! Wir werden wandern, wandern von Land zu Land. 
Durch jede Form wird unsere Sehnsucht gehen, nach eigenem Sinn. 
Wir muBten einmal diese Welt verschmiahen; sie ist dahin! 

Ziel eures Hasses oder Spottes, was macht es aus? 

Wir sind die Heimatlosen unseres Gottes, jenseits zu Haus. 


— Gertrud v. le Fort. 


Time was when we held dear the land that reared us. God cast us forth! 

Through blood we’ve waded, and through fires that seared us, bereft of 
worth. 

We have no home that becks, like yours out yonder. We're bound to 
none. 

God cast us forth! From land to land we wander, must wander on. 

Our longing will know every phase and strain, as each endures his own. 

We had no choice: this world we must disdain; ’tis done for, gone! 

Made target of your hate or scorn, what matters every: blast? 

We are God’s “homeless” here, some morn to be “at home,” at last. 


— Translated by 
J. F. L. Raschen 
University of Michigan 











THE CONCEPT OF THE DEVIL AND THE MYTH OF THE 
PACT IN LITERATURE PRIOR TO GOETHE 


WotrFeanc S. SEIFERTH 
Howard University 
“Mephisto leers at us with a thousand 
grimaces.” Albert Schweitzer 


I 

The meteoric rise of Satan on our literary horizon is a striking and 
signal experience. The acclaim given to Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus 
in 1949 was the public recognition of this experience; it had been pre- 
ceded and accompanied by smaller signs of similar importance. Only 
a few can be mentioned here;' their number could easily be tripled in 
the less conspicuous ranks of literature. These instances, different as they 
may be in other respects, seem to suggest a growing disposition of mod- 
erm man tu return to medieval preoccupations, concepts and moods. In 
our generation we havc experienced such tremendous forces of perver- 
sion and evil that the concepts of progress and the promise of the rational 
mastery of life which inspired preceding ages have been riddled and 


undermined.’ 

The great school of Realism, expanding from France over western 
Europe, had also dealt abundantly with the darkest sides of human exis- 
tence, but it had defined the evil in man in terms of his environment. 
The rationalistic hope was not abandoned that human science and 
skill would gradually transform man’s environment, bringing forth 
finally an age of peace and plenty. The devil cannot be expected to make 
more than a rare appearance among these writers for the same reason 
that forbade Courbet to paint an angel: he never had seen one. Such 
rare appearance, when it does occur, rather suggests traditions prior to 
and outside Realism, like Balzac’s character of Vautrin, and, as late as 
1903, Shaw’s Don Juan in Hell, the authors in both instances performing 
a respectful bow to Goethe’s Mephistopheles. 

In contrast to this psycho-sociological concept of evil and to the 
expectation of its final conquest within a rationalistic world, there had 
always been a powerful undercurrent of thought flowing from the reser- 
voir of Romantic philosophy and its vast medieval sources, insisting on 


1 Dorothy Sayers, The Devil to Pay (1939); George Bernanos, Sous le soleil de 
Satan (1940); Denis de Rougemont, The Devil’s Share (1944); John Masefield, The 
Witch; Leo Feuchtwanger, Wabn oder der Teufel in Boston; Karl Zuckmayer, 
Des Teufels General (1946); Elisabeth Langgasser, Das Tryptichon des Teufels 
(1949) and Das unauslésliche Siegel (1950). The more popular stratum is aptly 
represented by C. H. Lewis, The Screwtape Letters (1944). 

* Cf. the theological conclusions on the problem of evil in man’s rational world 
in the neo-orthodox teachings of Karl Barth and Reinhold Niebuhr; also, on a more 
general plane, Erich Kahler, “Sakularisierung des Teufels,” Die Verantwortung des 
Geists (Frankfurt am Main: S. Fischer, 1952); A. R. King, “The Christian Devil,” 
Religion in Life, XX, 1 (1950); D. M. Key, “The Life and Death of the Devil,” 
Religion in Life, XXI, 1 (1951); W. von Einsiedel, “Der Bése und das Bése,” 
Merkur, V, 5 (Stuttgart, 1951). 
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the metaphysical nature of evil, and issuing finally in Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism. Whenever this undercurrent broke forth into the realm of 
creative literature, suggesting suprahuman manifestation of evil, it could 
scarcely shake the authority of the acknowledged writers of the day, as 
is proved for England by the complete oblivion of James Hogg’s The 
Confessions of a Sinner since its first and only publication in 1824,* and 
for America by the isolated career of Herman Melville, who has only 
recently experienced a veritable renascence. 


This suprahuman manifestation of evil is the most impressive charac- 
teristic of Russian literature in the nineteenth century, especially in the 
works of Gogol and of Dostoevski. A fundamental difference unfolds 
here, above the common ground of realism, between the sociological in- 
terpretation of life on the one hand and the depth experience of the 
Russian writers on the other. When Zola began Les Rougon-Macquart, 
Dostoevski was pondering his own cycle of novels under the title The 
Life of a Great Sinmer, from which project the important figures of his 
novels are derived. Here man was to become the arena where Satan and 
God strive for mastery; where personified evil would appear to Ivan 
Karamasov in the flesh, Ivan’s own distorted self; where the Grand In- 
quisitor would admit that he is no longer in league with the Savior, but 
with his antagonist. Dostoevski locates the devil in the intellectual re- 
gions, as the Middle Ages did; the great temptations are questions, temp- 
tations of an intellect which tries to fathom the mystery of human exis- 
tence and finds itself confronted with the alternative of faith and non- 
faith. Dostoevski’s work stands out prophetically: it traces back to con- 
cepts and poetic figures of the Middle Ages, and likewise it points for- 
ward to Thomas Mann, de Rougemont, and their companions.‘ It 
cancelled the proud self-sufficiency of man, and reintroduced the medie- 
val suspicion of the intellect, just when Europe was paying tribute to the 
spirit of unending progress and to hope of cultura! perfection of man. 


The footprints of the devil in modern literature thus trace back to 
the great Russians and tc their understanding of man’s nature. This 
heritage is still accumulating: on the one hand it fans the despair of 
Existentialism, on the other it helps to rediscover essentials of religion. 


Medieval tendencies in a different field are certainly expressed by 
the growing interest in Dante’s Divine Comedy. Within the last thirty 
years three major efforts have been made to render this work into Eng- 


8 James Hogg’s The Confessions of a Sinner was not reprinted until very re- 
cently and unavailable even in larger libraries in England. or its sudden rise to 
continental acknowledgement, precipitated by Andre Gide’s ‘interest, cf. Merkur, 
V, 5 and the publication of a Gciniee translation under the title Vertrauliche Auf- 
zeichnungen und Bekenntnisse eines gerechtfertigten Stinders (Stuttgart, 1951). 

+ The Bs 8804 uality of Dostoevski’s work has been defined more recently 
by René Fueloep-Miller, Fyodor Dostoevsky, Insight, Faith, and Prophecy (New 


York, 1950), and William Hubben, Four Prophets of our Destiny, Kierkegaard, 
Dostoevsky, Nietzsche, Kafka (New York, 1952). 
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lish, with the utmost metrical faithfulness,® thus raising this representative 
medieval poem from obscurity to spiritual appreciation and importance 
outside of scholarly circles. 

Having thus identified a medieval disposition in the contemporary 
mind, in various fields and forms, we are able once more to appreciate 
the figure of the devil in older literature, in the centuries of his unques- 
tioned and legitimate existence. From this vantage point we shall throw 
a searching light on him and on the myth of the pact in the literature 
of the Middle Ages and of the Renaissance. 


II 


The footprints of the devil on the highways and byways of litera- / 
ture are legion. Folklore, fairy tales, popular and local traditions must ' 
consequently remain beyond the scope of this study, as must also mani- 
festations of superstition such as witchcraft. We shall consider only 
documents in which the concept of the devil and the myth of the pact 
have reached a certain maturity of form and thought. Foremost among 
such sources are the legends of the saints. Finality of thought, based on 
the moral teachings of the church, joins here with forms and figures of 
archetypical quality. Most representative within this group is the Legenda 
Aurea of Jacob de Voragine, archbishop of Genoa. This remarkable 
collection was compiled just at the time when the Middle Ages reached 
their cultural and spiritual peak. It spread over all of Europe; it was 
translated into various languages and became influential in the national 
literatures. It proved to be a treasure chest of themes, motives, and in- 
spirations. Its sphere of influence reaches up to the highest planes of 
European literature, including Dante and the Italian novella, Marlowe, 
Milton, Calderon, Flaubert, and Dostoevski. The ties with German litera- 
ture are numerous. The Faust tradition drew nourishment from this 
source. But even some motives of Schiller’s ballads are contained as 
modest variants in the Legenda Aurea. Gottfried Keller’s Sieben Legenden 
were inspired by it, and recently Thomas Mann has drawn upon similar 
sources. 

The entire lore of the devil can be reconstructed from the Legenda 
Aurea * and related sources. Using the simple literary form of the legend 
as the point of departure, this paper will also include representative ex- 
amples of higher literary forms.’ Pertinent passages gathered from these 
materials amount to a systematic and complete presentation of the con- 





5 Melville Best Anderson (1921); Laurence Binyon (1947); Dorothy Sayers, 
Inferno (1949). 

*This paper is based on Jacobus de Voragine, Legenda Aurea. Deutsch von 
Richard Benz, 2 vols. (Jena, 1917-1921). This German translation is a complete 
and accurate rendering of early text manuscripts of the thirteenth century. o- 
tations (translated by the present writer) and pertinent passages are given by 
‘volumn and column, for instance (I 66). 

7Cf. André Jolles, Einfache Formen (Halle, 1930), pp. 23-61; and Heinrich 
Ginter, Die christliche Legende des Abendlandes (Heidelberg, 1910). 
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cept of the devil and what this concept meant to man’s life. Within this 
concept several groups of activities of the devil can be distinguished. 


The Devil as Accuser on the Day of Judgment 
There was once a sinful man who was transported in a vis- 

ion before God’s tribunal. Satan was there and said to the Lord, 

“Thou hast no title to this soul, it is mine; I have good testimony 

as to that.” Said the Lord, “Where is the testimony?” Satan re- 

lied, “The testimony has come from thine own mouth and 
will be valid in eternity. For thou didst say ‘In the hour that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.’ This man here is of 

the race of those who like to eat Porbidden fruits; thus he is 

sentenced by that covenant and must perish with me in the 

judgment.” And again Satan spoke and said, “I have also a title 

on him by prescription of Common Law, for I have owned him 

fer thirty vears and he has obeyed me as a serf. He is mine also 

because the good that he perhaps has done is outweighed in- 

finitely by the bad.” 

The Lord does not render judgment at once but gives the man eight 
days to prepare his defense. On his way home in great distress the man 
is met by Truth and Justice. Truth interprets the Genesis passage that 
had been quoted so readily by the devil as referring to bodily death only, 
death being the fate of creaturely life ever since the Fall. Justice proves 
that this man’s reasoning powers “had always fought against that serf- 
dom and grumbled against this ruthless master.” When the good and the 
bad deeds are finally put on the scales, Saint Mary, in the character of 
Mercy, tips the scales in favor of the good. Here the vision ends; the 
man wakes up and resolves to change his life (II 16-18). 

Next in importance to the divine tribunal is the contest of angels 
and demons for the soul of man. The bishop Forseus witnesses such a 
contest shortly before his death. The demons know the divine law point 
by point and insist that he has not lived up to it. They accuse, the angels 
defend; in the ensuing combat Forseus is injured for certain transgres- 
sions but saved in the end (II 208). 

It is not only because of the magnitude of Dante’s poetic concep- 
tions that the Divine Comedy must remain outside of this study, except 
for a few confirming glances. Dante uses demons almost exclusively as 
agents of torment in /nferno. But in two instances the contest of angels 
and demons for the soul of man is found in the great poem; here Dante 
follows faithfully the pattern set forth in the Legenda Aurea. 

The reader is told that Saint Francis claimed the soul of Guido da 
Montrefeltro at the latter’s death but that he was opposed victoriously 
by “un de’ neri Cherubini” (nf. XX VII 113), “one of the black Cheru- 
bim,” who reproached Francis for doing injustice to him since Guido 
had been in his bondage for some time past. The same contest and argu- 
ment, but with different outcome, takes place in Purgatorio: Buonconte 
da Montefeltro, Guido’s son, sees “l’angel di Dio... e quel d’inferno” 
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contesting for his soul, The angel remains victorious “per una lacrimetta” 
(V 107), “for one little tear.”* 

These examples may stand for many. In all these instances the litera 
motive is the dream, a vision, a visit of mortal man to the beyond. The 
pattern of the morality play of some centuries later emerges from these 
examples as far as Marlowe’s Faustus: “ Hell strives with grace for con- 
quest in my breast” (scene 13). 

The concept of the devil prevailing here derives, at least partly, 
from the Greek diabolos, the slanderer. “The devil will be present at the 
tribunal and will repeat the words of our confession of sin; he will re- 
mind man of everything he has done, of place and hour, and he will call 
to man’s mind the good that he might have done instead” (1 15). The 
demons know man’s mind, the obvious and the hidden; they know the 
divine law, which fact suggests their angelic pre-existence, they search 
for companions to share their eternal pain; they plead with their oppon- 
ents for what they consider their lawful property. The demons’ success 
may ultimately amount to a proof of their superiority over God’s pur- 
poses and justify thereby their revolt. 

But this concept does not constitute a dualism of hostile powers. 
The denrons remain a part of the divine order; they exist and function 
with God’s approval. The basic monotheism is maintained; its unity 
of purpose and its emphasis on man is only strengthened by the efforts 
of the demons, which will be outweighed by the works of the saints and 
the mercy of God. 





The Devil as Tempter 

In contrast to the metaphysical nature of the devil’s role in the 
Last Judgment, this second group of demonic activities is part of the 
life in the flesh and of decisions daily to be made. Temptation is the ever 
present threat to man’s integrity: “For the devil tempts adult man in 
cunningly entrapping his reasoning power; in provoking his will power 
by allurements; in oppressing man’s virtue by violence” (II 223). There- 
by the moral order of life is perverted and the divine purpose defeated. 
This concept of the devil is rich in psychological truth and consequence: 
man’s power of judgment, his freedom of choice, the very core of his 
nature, lie exposed to attack and may eventually be perverted. The pat- 
tern of this attack is the serpent’s stratagem in the garden of Eden: “Ye 
shall be as gods knowing good and evil.” This pattern extends roughly 
from the twelfth century Anglo-Norman Adam, has a full share in the 
Legenda Aurea, and leads up to Milton’s Paradise Lost. The variety of 
tactical approach and of psychological refinement in this pattern is strik- 
ing whenever an effort is made to overwhelm a man of character and 
intelligence. But the pattern is just as visible in the demonic dealings with 


8 Cf. La Divina Commedia, ed. C. H. Grandgent, revised edition (D. C. Heath, 
1933), Where on page 363 the contest between angel and demon for the soul of 
man is traced back as far as to Etruscan art. 
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the common lot of people, laymen and monks alike, as is evident in the 
legend of Saint Dominic, who once meets the evil spirit sneaking about in 
the monastery disguised as a friar. Dominic compels the devil to reveal 
to him the tricks by which he tempts the friars at prayer, at dinner, at 
the monastic meetings; even ascetic discipline may prove to be fatal. The 
devil will lose his gains in the end, he admits, when the uneasy minds of 
the friars involved would be relieved in confession and they would be 
penalized in the chapter hall which he could not invade at all (1 719). 

A refined strategy of temptation is shown in a story with three rid- 
dles that occurs twice in the Legenda Aurea (I 28-32 and II 63-64). A 
cleric is about to fall into the toils of a fascinating woman, his confessant, 
and is saved from this fatal involvement only by the intervention of Saint 
Andrew (or Saint Bartholomey), to whom he is especially devoted. The 
saint, in the garb of a pilgrim, solves the three riddles posed by the temp- 
tress; with the last answer he identifies her as what she really is: the devil. 
In the other version it is the saint who poses the questions and forces the 
temptress to reveal her identity. Here the myth of the Sphinx has found 
one of its medieval variants. 

Again a side glance at the Divine Comedy helps to bring peculiar 
qualities of the legend into focus. In the many instances of temptation, as 
related in Inferno and in Purgatorio, Dante does not employ a tempter in 
person who would subject his victim to his tricks and trials. The tempta- 
tion is completely implicit i in the human situation as such. This situation 
is portrayed with utmost accuracy: passion, disdain, envy, wrath, pride, 
and so on, are at work in man’s mind. The promptings of a tempter in 
person are not needed. The downfall is accomplished by a perversion 
of the will. Thus in Dante’s own case: 

. With perverted steps on ways untrue 
He sought false images of good, that ne’er 
Perform entire the promise that was due. (Purg. XXX, 130-132) 
Consequently it is not the serpent who is responsible for the fall of man 
but “il trapassar di segno” - “the ordered limit overpast” (Par. XXVI, 
117), in this instance disobedience caused by pride.° 


Dante, whose poetic sublimity is matched only by his intellectual 
power, goes far beyond the allegoric devices as employed in the Legenda 
Aurea. He intends to trace the basic concepts of vice and virtue to their 
origins. His pen swiftly moves back and forth between abstract categor- 
ies of human behavior and most concrete human situations. The abstrac- 
tions spring to pulsating life in the tales of torment and of repentance. 
It is the art of counterpoint; while the legends of the saints, monophonic 
in middle key, employ allegories as real, and evolve the perversion of the 
will in a persuasive dialogue between tempter and man. 

In some legends the strategy of temptation seems to be planned in 

® Quotations from Laurence Binyon’s verse translation (New York: Viking 
Press, 1947). 
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advance in a council of the demons. Here the devils boast of their ac- 
complishments, concoct new plots, and suggest new techniques; gradu- 
ally their activities assume the proportion of a major conspiracy. Among 
the legends of the holy cross the story of a Jew is told (II 159-162) who, 
unable to find night quarters in Rome, spends the night in the ancient 
temple of Apollo and there witnesses a midnight council of the devils. 
Their superior seats himself amidst them and inquires about their dealings 
with men to find out what evil each of them has done. One devil has 
caused war and social commotion, and much blood has been shed; another 
caused storms and shipwrecks and drowned many people; a third devil 
incited quarrels and jealousy at a wedding where the bridegroom was 
slain. Finally, a fourth devil admits that he needed forty years to seduce 
a monk to a sin of the flesh. Satan acknowledges him to be the master of 
them all for having employed temptation so successfully, and makes him 
sit at his right side: a moral disaster, in his judgment, infinitely outweighs 
physical catastrophes or mere violence. Such boastful reports, or plans, 
are made competitively, each demon trying to outdo the preceding one, 
so that gradually bigger and better catastrophes may be brought about 
and man’s virtue drowned in despair. 

The council of the demons and the competitive reports have become 
consequential. The council forms an important part of the Low German 
Redentin Easter Play, *° where it is motivated by Christ’s harrowing of 
hell. In Milton’s Paradise Lost the council is convened to recover the 
former rank of the demons in the universe, and finally it aims at “pursu- 
ing vain war with Heaven” (Book II). An assault on man, who has just 
been created, appears as the most appropriate way to humiliate God, 
“which, if not victory, is yet revenge.” Thereby the council of the de- 
mons becomes part of a major theme of Milton’s epic: the revolt of the 
fallen angels, the self-assertion of the God-forsaken creatures who, seized 
by a passion for the extreme, embark upon ever grander projects. This 
theme gives Milton’s seventeenth century epic its importance for modern 
man, who finds himself portrayed and profoundly analyzed in the de- 
mons of hell. The despair of Existentialism is fully anticipated here. 

In the later Faust tradition both the council and the competitive re- 
ports are manifest. The performance of a Faust drama in the city of 
Danzig in 1668 is recorded.* Here the competition takes place before 
Faustus himself and becomes a contest of efficiency. “Hierauf begibt es 
sich, da8 Doktor Faustus, mit gemeiner Wissenschaft nicht befriediget, 
sich um magische Biicher bewirbet und die Teufel zu seinem Dienste 
beschworet, wobei er ihre Geschwindigkeit explorieret und den geschwin- 
desten erwahlen will: es ist ihm nicht genug, daB sie so geschwinde 
seien wie Hirsche, wie die Wolken, wie der Wind, sondern er will einen, 
der so geschwinde [ist] wie des Menschen seine Gedanken.” The most 


‘© Translated and edited by A. E. Zucker (New York, 1941). 
11 In the diary of a councilman, quoted in H. W. Geissler, Gestaltungen des 


Faust (Munich, 1927) I, 220. 
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obvious temptation of modern man, the compulsion toward ever in- 
creased efficiency, speed, and power is anticipated here and warningly 
identified as a demonic gift. On the other hand, the whole wide range of 
temptation in the daily lives of common people is reflected in a passage 
of the puppet play tradition, which at the same time achieves supreme 
blasphemy in paraphrasing Christ (Math. xxviii. 19-20): “darum so ver- 
nehmet meinen Befehl und fahret in alle Welt, und lehret sie alles 
Ubles tun: die Sekten untereinander falsch disputieren, das Vorderste 
zum Hintern kehren; die Kaufleute falsch Gewicht, falsche Ellen fihren,; 
die Frauenzimmer h6ffartig sein, Unkeuschheit treiben; auf den Univer- 
sitaten, wo die Studenten zusammen kommen, lehret sie fressen, saufen, 
schworen, zaubern, zanken und schlagen, daB sie mit ihren Seelen zu 
unserer Hdllen fahren.”? 


Even Lessing, at the height of the Enlightenment, contemplated using 
the contest of efficiency and the council of demons in his Faust drama. 
“Der Ubergang vom Guten zum Bésen” appeals to his Faust as the un- 
excelled example of speed: “Ja, der ist schnell; schneller ist nichts als der,” 
and Faust chooses the demon offering such speed. Lessing’s council of 
demons is a noble piece of prose; it consummates all the inherent qualities 
and suggestions of the theme and concentrates — as the foremost objec- 
tive of demonic efforts — on the moral disaster to be invited through 
man’s unending quest for understanding and truth. 


In spite of the medieval legacy of black magic, pact, and demonic 
tricks, Lessing intended to lead Faust to salvation. Here, only a few years 
prior to Goethe’s work on the Urfaust, the decisive departure from the 
medieval suspicion of the intellect is made. 


The Contrite Devil 

From this group of demonic activities a particular phenomenon 
evolves: the fallen angel recalls the blessedness of his former fellowship 
with God in which he has been superseded by man; longing for the 
heavenly regions seizes him; he contemplates ways to recover his former 
state. For a brief moment there is the suggestion of a moral evolution, 
of self-mastery and contrition in the fallen angel. There is a brilliant 
flash of such light, signaling poetic potentialities, in the legend of Saint 
Martinus (II 374), “who was of great mercy towards the sinners and 
embraced gladly all those who would repent. The devil once quarreled 
with him just for that reason, and Martinus said: ‘If thou, o miserable one, 
wouldst only cease to tempt man and wouldst feel contrition for what 
thou hast done, I would assure thee of Christ’s mercy, so great is my 
trust in the Lord.’ ” 

Caesarius von Heisterbach, an early thirteenth century writer, pro- 
duced a didactical tale on the same theme with the ring of authenticity 


12 Das Puppenspiel vom Doktor Faust, ed. C. Héfer (Leipzig: Inselverlag, n. d.), 
page 6. 
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and finality."* A priest, listening to the confessions of his parishioners 
and absolving them, noticed among them a young stranger. The stranger 
bent his knees to confess and related the most monstrous crimes, so that 
the priest angrily said, “if thou werest a thousand years old, even then 
all these sins were too many and too difficult for thee to commit.” “I am 
more than a thousand years old,” replied the stranger. “Who art thou, 
then?” “I am one of those who fell with Lucifer. I have confessed only 
a small fraction of my sins; if thou carest to hear the rest — they are 
innumerable — I am ready to confess.” The priest, like Saint Martin, now 
assured the demon of mercy if he would accept penance. “Throw thy- 
self three times a day upon the ground and say, ‘Lord God, my creator, 
I have sinned against thee, have mercy upon me.’ Let that be thy pen- 
ance.” The stranger said, “That I cannot do; it is much too hard... I 
_ cannot humiliate myself before him; lay anything else upon me and I 

will gladly accept it.” The priest concluded the session indignantly: 
“Since thy pride is so great that thou art unable to humiliate thyself 
before thy creator, leave me alone. Neither now nor in future wilt thou 
share in God’s mercy.” 





In the Volksbuch von Dr. Johann Fausten ** the motive of the con- 
trite devil is bound up with Faust’s own recurring moods of contrition. 
Remorsefully Faust inquires into the nature of hell and the lives of its 
inhabitants, forbidden questions indeed, that the evil spirit must not 
answer. But contrition is contagious to the devil: for a short moment 
the fallen angel abandons his part and takes over that of the guardian 
angel, a potentially great passage that the obscure author of the Volks- 
buch fails to realize. 


Fragte Faust also: “Wenn du wie ich, ein Mensch, von 
Gott geschaffen, warest, was wiirdest du tun, um Gott und den 
Menschen zu gefallen?” Dariiber lachelte der Geist und sagte: 
“Ware ich ein Mensch wie du, wollte ich mich beugen vor Gott, 
solange ich Athem hatte, mich hiiten, seinen Zorn zu wecken, 
und seine Lehre, Gesetze und Gebote treulich halten, ihn an- 
rufen, loben, ehren und preisen.” — “Wolltest du, Mephosto- 
philes, ein Mensch sein statt meiner?” — “Ja,” sagte der Geist 
seufzend,” . . . denn obgleich ich gegen Gott gesiindigt habe, 
wollte ich doch wieder in seine Gnade kommen” (p. 565). 


Marlowe’s Faustus compresses this motive into a few powerful lines 


18 Caesarii Heisterbacensis monachi Dialogus Miraculorum, Dist. Ill, cap. 26, 
repr. in Johannes Bihler, Das deutsche Geistesleben im Mittelalter (Leipzig, 1927), 
pp. 418-420. The quotation is translated by the present writer. Cf. also the middle 

gh German metrical treatment of Caesarius’ tale Von Des Dufels Bibte, Ger- 
manische Bibliothek, Untersuchungen und Texte, vol. 37 (Heidelberg, 1934), ed. A. 
Closs; also A. Closs in Modern Language Review, London, vol. Il, 3, p. 297 ff. 

14 Faust. Das Volksbuch nebst einer Einleitung tiber den Ursprung der Faust- 
sage, ed. Karl Simrock (Basel, 1903*). Cf. also Deutsche Volksbiicher, ed. Severin 
Riittgers (Leipzig: Inselverlag, n.d.), “Doktor Faustus,” pp. 551-605. Quotations 
from this edition. 
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which drown the philistine tone of the Volksbuch in waves of wrath, 
irony, and warning: 

Why, this is hell, nor am I out of it. 

Think’st thou that I, who saw the face of God, 

And tasted the eternal joys of heaven, 

Am not tormented with ten thousand hells, 

In being depriv’d of everlasting bliss? 

O Faustus, leave these frivolous demands, 

Which strike a terror to my fainting soul!** 

Milton’s Satan in Paradise Lost is the most majestic representative of 
the contrite devil; the forces that rule out contrition are profoundly real- 
ized. He possesses the fullest self-knowledge; he knows his character and 
the workings of his mind; he knows that pride, envy, and ambition have 
motivated his choice. Intellectually he comes closer to contrition than 
any of his demons. Ultimately it is a morbid sense of duty, as in Mar- 
lowe’s Faustus, a conspirator’s responsibility, that binds him to those that 
followed him: 

Is there no place 
Left for repentance, none for pardon left? 
None left but by submission; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath whom I seduced. (Book IV) 
His intelligence tells him that reconciliation can never be sincere on his 
part, that even if accomplished it must end only in new revolt since his 
self-chosen destiny drives him to rule, and rule he can only through evil: 
So farewell hope, and, with hope, farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse. All good to me is lost. 
Evil, be thou my God. By thee at least 
Divided Empire with Heaven’s king I hold, 
By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign. (Book IV) 
The Manichaean concept of the “Divided Empire” springs to life again 
with its insistence on the eternity of evil, and turns the contrite devil to be 
the tempter again. 

In the puppet plays that carry on the Faust tradition in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the contrite devil has become sentimen- 
tal and didactic: he would undergo the most torturing punishment, 
carried to unimaginable extremes, for half of eternity, only in order to 
have one. last glance at the glory of God for his comfort."* 


Nowhere outside of Dante is the dualism of good and evil so mani- 
fest as in the figure of the contrite devil. All avenues of redemption are 
closed to him; pride robs him of the tears of repentance; free will that 
would raise him at once to the human level is lacking. His only passion 
is envy of man’s blessedness that he has lost (I 606). He is singled out 

15 Plays by Christopher Marlowe, ed. Edward Thomas (New York: E. P. Dut- 


ton, 1950), Everyman’s Library, p. 158. 
16 Das Puppenspiel vom Doktor Faust, p. 54. 
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for an unrelenting revenge. The contrite devil forms an alarming com- 
mentary upon the easy and tacit acceptance by medieval Christianity 
of the eternity of hell, implying eternal, revenge and ‘hatred. 

When all the world dissolves, 


All places shall be hell that are not heaven.’" 

The forbidding contrast of this concept to God’s universal love goes 
almost unnoticed. The contrite devil seems to be motivated primarily by 
recollections of his former fellowship with God. But the frequency with 
which he appears, the insistence with which he mingles with the saints 
and the people, suggest a deeper plane of significance, a genuinely re- 
ligious source that had been covered up under the sway of the Church 
Triumphant. Origen’s genial concept of apocatastasis, the “restitution 
of all things” (according to Acts iii.21), would acknowledge only tem- 
porary existence to hell since only God is eternal. To Origen the ultimate 
eternity of hell appeared to be a triumph of Satan, a metaphysical dual- 
ism which he was not willing to admit. The created spirit, after apostasy, 
error, and sin, will always return to its origin in God. A thousand years 
before Dante had conceived the fateful inscription over the gate of 
Inferno: “Lasciate ogni speranza, voi ch’entrate!” (“Relinquish all hope, 
ye who enter here!” Jnf. III, 9) Origen had forcefully denied eternity 
to hell. For three hundred years, his “restitution of all things” was al- 
lowed to contribute to the formation of Christian conscience and to the 
light illuminating the mystery of God’s love. In the sixth century his 
doctrine was declared heretical, but it was taken up brilliantly around 
the middle of the ninth century in the first great system of medieval 
thought, De Divisione Naturae by Johannes Scotus Erigena, whose teach- 
ing becomes most consequential for both scholasticism and mysticism. 
To Erigena evil is merely a negation of good, sin is misdirected will, hell 
is the inner state of the sinful will; its punishment will result in final 
purification and the redemption of all, even of animals and devils. Since 
Erigena’s fundamental identity of philosophy and religion could be con- 
strued as pantheism and since he held the Eucharist to be merely sym- 
bolical or commemorative and the Mosaic account to be allegorical, the 
main body of his writings was banned from the University of Paris in 
1z10 and condemned repeatedly. But from this underground existence 
there rose the contrite devil, a legendary and literary figure, a powerful 
reflection of these fruitful heresies, reminding the medieval world time 
and again of the saying that one “rather ought to be in the wrong with 
Origen than in the right with the others,”** 

17 Marlowe, p. 165. 

18 Attributed to Vincent of Lerins, fifth century apologist. As to Origen, cf. 
the article in the Encycl. Brit., vol. XVI (1951); Walter Nigg, Das Buch der Ketzer 
(Ziirich, 1949), pp. 47-61; H. U. von Balthasar, Origenes, Geist und Feuer (1938). 
The reference to Erigena I owe to my colleague Professor William A. Banner of 


Howard University School of Religion. Cf. the article in the Encycel. Brit. vol. 
VIII (1951). The extraordinary longevity of the “restitution of all things” is 
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Under the perspective of the “restitution of all things” that an early 
Christian thinker had opened up and that literary imagery had trans- 
formed into the figure of the contrite devil, Klopstock’s Messias regains 
part of the importance that it once held as the heralding-voice of new 
literature in Germany. The first three cantos of the Messias were among 
the most widely read literary products of midcentury, largely because of 
the figure of Abbadona, the contrite demon, whom Klopstock introduces 
so conspicuously (Canto 2) and whose final destiny is one of the unifying 
principles of the epic (Cantos 5, 9, 19). Here the leading German poet 
before Goethe ennobles the obscure existence of the contrite demon and 
makes the latter’s quest for salvation legitimate. The perennial speculation 
about the otherwise unavoidable dualism of good and evil comes here 
to its conclusion; the medieval dogmatic concept of the devil is dissolved 
and refuted, and superseded by the brotherly and compassionate senti- 
ments of protestant Pietism. The line of demarcation between demon and 
man is erased sub specie aeternitatis; the former appears equipped with 
the power to will and to choose like man, and is admitted into fellow- 
ship with man and nature in the worship of the creator of the universe, 

Klopstock’s concept of the contrite demon is an essential part of the 
spiritual ferment of midcentury to which Goethe owes ‘an important 
part of his development. In a letter dated November 1768 addressed to 
E. Th. Langer, Goethe explains his own place in the Frankfurt Briider- 
gemeinde with a symbolic reference to Klopstock’s ninth canto: “Von 
Seiten der Gemeinde la8t man mich denn in den Circkel, so mit einer stil- 
len Connivenz, wie die Engel den Abbadona in ihren Kreis um Golgotha 
lieBen.” ** This Connivenz bore lasting fruits for Goethe in a deeper 
understanding of Jesus and of the humaneness of his teachings, which ex- 
perience was to crystallize later in Iphiganie, Bekenntnisse einer schénen 
Seele, and Faust Il. If, on behalf of the contrite devil, we here transgress 
the period of this paper, it is only to quote Goethe once more, who in 
1816, the year in which details and plot of Faust II assumed a more 
concrete shape in his mind, is reported to have spoken to J. D. Falk as 
follows: “Ich habe es ihnen [den Deutschen] nie recht zu Danke ge- 
macht! Vollends, wenn .. . sie in der Fortsetzung von Faust etwa zufallig 
an die Stelle kimen, wo der Teufel selbst Gnad’ und Erbarmen vor Gott 
findet, das, denke ich doch, vergeben sie mir sobald nicht! ... Nahm doch 
selbst die geistreiche Frau von Stael es iibel, daB ich in dem Engelgesang 
Gott-Vater gegeniiber den Teufel so gutmiitig gehalten hatte! sie wollte 
ihn durchaus grimmiger. Was soll es nun werden, wenn sie ihm auf einer 
noch héheren Staffel und vielleicht gar einmal im Himmel wieder be- 
gegnet?”’*° Making allowances for the occasional unreliability of Falk’s 


proved as late as 1880 by Dostoevski, who uses a legendary variant of it in the 
openin ase of his tale The Grand Inquisitor: The Wanderings of Our Lady 
meat ell, culminating in Mary’s prayer for “mercy on all without distinction” 
(The Novels of Fyodor Dostoevsky, vol. I, book 5, chap. 5; New York: Macmillan). 
19 Goethe, Gedenkausgabe (Zurich: Artemis Verlag, 1949), XVIII, 108. 
20 Goethe, Gedenkausgabe, XXIII, 822; also V, 640. 
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recollections and for the playful mood of the remark, made at the expense 
of the reading public, it yet is a flicker of the once brilliant concept of 
the “restitution of all things.” 


The Pact with the Devil 
Of the pact with the devil and of its consequences the Legenda Aurea 


contains various notable examples. They are epitomized in the legend of 
Saint Anthony, whom the devil approached “in a giant’s shape. He dared 
to say, ‘Anthony, behold, I am the power and the wisdom of God. What 
dost thou want me to give to thee?’” (I 160). The four instances to be 
discussed here belong to the best known and most important of the 
whole legendary tradition. 


(1) The story of Eradius’ daughter (from the Basilius legend, I 186- 
90), a love story, involves realistic elements of ageless quality that are 
merely disguised in the costume of the pact. Eradius’ servant plans to 
win the favor of his master’s daughter through a pact with the devil. 
“This accomplished, the devil incited the maiden’s heart with an over- 
powering love for the young man. She fell sick, threw herself to the 
ground, and pleaded tearfully with her father to marry her to this ser- 
vant.” In spite of his laments and in spite of social considerations, the 
father finally gives in, has the young people married, and endows them 
generously. Loyal to the pact, the young husband separates himself from 
the company of Christians, and soon is suspected of his sinful partner- 
ship; his wife is greatly alarmed by his apparent indifference towards 
this suspicion. When she finally urges him to accompany her to church, 
he confesses to her the way he had won her. But she, in return, does 
not give him up as lost; she turns for advice to the saintly bishop, who 
wins the young man back and forces the devil to surrender the agree- 
ment: “Thou dost me wrong, Basil,” the devil says, “I did not approach 
-him; he approached me and renounced Christ and gave himself into my 
power. Behold, here is his signature.” Basil tears the agreement to pieces 
and brings the young man back into the fold of the church and into the 
arms of his loving wife. 

(2) The story of Cyprianus (in the Justina legend, II 198-203) is 
staged against the background of the early church. Cyprianus, a pagan 
scholar and magician, falls in love with Justina, a Christian. He employs 
several devils to obtain her favor. But their schemes fail. The sign of 
the cross puts them easily to shame. The devils must confess to Cyprianus 
that “the crucified one is stronger than we are, he will deliver to eternal 
fire and endless torment us and all those who deceive man.” The scholar 
Cyprianus shuns loyalty to any secondary authority, and now self-pres- 
ervation teaches him: “Then I must become a friend of the crucified one, 
fest I should suffer that pain.” He becomes a Christian, excels in wisdom 
and good works, and becomes bishop. Later he and Justina die as 
martyrs.”* 


21 Calderon's play (1637) is based on this legend. 
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(3) Theophilus (from the legends of the Virgin, II 137-8) is a 
bishop’s deputy and modestly lets the occasion pass to become bisho 
himself. Soon afterwards he finds himself ousted by the new bishop. To 
recover his lost status, he signs a deed with the devil who promises to 
restore him to his rank and to the friendship of the bishop. After this 
has been achieved, Theophilus recovers his senses and his judgment and 
takes refuge with the Holy Virgin. She appears to him twice and re- 
proaches him for his disloyalty, but finally she accepts his repentance 
and brings the deed back to him. Theophilus now makes his experience 
public and dies in peace. 

The Theophilus story is the best known of this group and had been 
treated poetically prior to the Legenda Aurea. Its attraction for German 
authors is demonstrated by Hrothswith’s treatment (tenth century) and 
by the Low German Theophilus drama of the sixteenth century;”* by its 
very nature, it also played its part in the discussion of the origins of the 


Faust tradition. 7 

(4) The fourth instance is found, like the preceding one, among the 
legends of the Holy Virgin (II 14-16). A knight known for his generosity 
pawns his wife to the devil in return for the recovery of his riches. But 
the wife is protected by the Virgin, who assumes her shape for the en- 
counter with the devil and subdues him. The knight, bewildered and 
overwhelmed, resorts to prayer and penitence and, by virtue of contri- 
tion, is finally assured of his salvation. 

The revival of this legend by Gottfried Keller in his Sieben Legen- 
den in 1873 under the title Die Jungfrau und der Teufel should be noted 
here. Keller does not accept the effectiveness of medieval repentance; 
he makes the knight die an unrepentant sinner. This is characteristic not 
only of Keller, who, of Protestant descent and far from any dogma, had 
grown up in the humanism of the Goethe epoch, but it is also in a larger 
sense characteristic of modern man’s inability to comprehend fully, as 
medieval man did, the possibilities of conversion, which fact in itself is a 
secret token of pride, an insistence on personality and character foreign 


to the medieval legend. 

In all these instances the modesty of the goal is noteworthy: to win 
a maiden, to recover a lost status, or to pursue vanity (as in Papstin 
Johanna). There is no trace yet of Faustus’ restless curiosity, of his reck- 
less desire to live the fullest life, or of his dreams of power and beauty. 
Accordingly, the conflict of loyalties implied in the pact is quickly re- 
solved by repentance, by entrusting oneself to the Saints or to the Virgin, 
and pleading for intercession. It is a routine procedure and the solution 
seems to come too rapidly: a deus ex machina (or dea) snatches the 
hero away from the certain doom that would result from apostasy. Thus 
the ultimate power of God is recognized as being greater than that of 
demons or men. The monotheistic unity is preserved. The tempter, even 

22 Theophilus, ed. R. Petsch (Heidelberg, 1908). 
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while he springs his trap on man, is still an agent of a greater power. 
Accordingly, the devil in his dealings with men always has reason to 
expect foul play and in most instances he says so; neither deed nor 
signature can protect his claims. 

The pact with the devil can be illumined clearly by its counterpart: 
the pact with the angels that is ever present in the lives of the saints and 
projects itself irresistibly even into the pact with the devil, in that the 
tempter at times warns his partner of the consequences of his choice, as 
in Marlowe’s thirteenth scene. In most instances, the pact with the devil 
is blasphemously patterned after the angelic speech. “ I am the angel of 
the Lord; the Lord sends me to thee to be thy guardian angel. What- 
ever thou ask from me, will be given to thee by God” (Gregorius leg- 
end, I 295). Eusebius is assisted by angels in the holy office (I 682). 
These instances, so frequent in the legends of the saints and of the 
martyrs (II 179), trace directly back to similar suggestions in the Acts 
of the Apostles (Acts v and xii) where angels render comfort and help; 
and finally to the Gospel record of the temptation of Christ (Mark i 
and Math. iv). Here the pact with the devil is offered and rejected, and 
superseded by the pact with the angels “who administered unto him.” 
Here the pattern of the pact originates, as far as this paper intends to go.”* 
The underlying experience of Jesus is clearly described. The word 
temptation denotes a real experience, such as pain, sorrow, disappoint- 
ment, solicitation to sin, conflict of duties. Jesus is assailed by doubts 
as to his ministry, and doubt opens the mind to temptation. Jesus masters 
the doubts and the angels serve him. 


Ill 

The experience of doubt, well known to the Gospel writers and 
to the Fathers of the Church, has no legitimate place in the medieval 
legends. The Legenda Aurea was compiled under the sway of the Catho- 
lic dogma; the dogma meant to speak with authority and to eliminate 
doubt. In the legends the pact with the devil is not motivated by doubt, 
most certainly not by doubt of God’s existence, universality, and mercy. 
But with the advent of the Reformation, when the existence of two 
hostile dogmas undermined the certainty of either one, doubt as the 
motivation of the pact emerges with fullest force. If not God, his Gospel, 
and his saints (as proclaimed in the legends), then man himself is the 
center of the universe, and his ambitious dreams, his earthly satisfaction, 
constitute the only meaning of life. “Ye shall be as gods” is the naturally 


23 For the demonology of the intertestamental period, in the Books of Enoch 
and the Testament of the twelve Patriarchs, cf. the article on “Intertestamental Re- 
ligion” in Abingdon Cokesbury Bible Commentary (New York, 1929). It will be 
noticed that the functions of these demons — to tempt, to accuse the fallen, to 
torment the condemned — have outlasted the religious and dogmatic evolutions of 
more than fifteen centuries and are consequently almost identical with the cate- 

ories of demonic activity as drawn from thirteenth century sources and presented 
in this paper. For the Old Testament period cf. Riwkah Scharf, The Figure of 
Satan in the Old Testament (diss. Ziirich, 1947). 
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and psychologically true response to the experience of doubt, to the 
cravings of self-assertion, and also to the noble dreams of the Renais- 
sance and of the age of exploration. Consequently the demonic pact now 
aims at objectives far more fateful and far higher than winning the 
favor of a woman or regaining lost goods. Only now the monotheistic 
unity is challenged increasingly by a genuine dualism of eternally hos- 
tile forces. The Manichaeism of early Christianity converges upon 
Christianity once more. In the myth of the pact, as it now develops, 
the devil rises in open revolt and tries to draw man into his conspiracy, 
promising him whatsoever he wants. Without faith to sustain him, man 
stands alone between the contending parties and is forced to make his 
choice. The characters of Doctor Faustus and of Paradise Lost are the 
poetic expressions of this choice to be made amidst doubt, promises, and 
aspirations; they are both actors and victims of the conspiracy against 
God that is described from now on in the myth of the pact. 

Doubt as a most compelling force is a distinct feature of the Volks- 
buch von Doktor Johann Fausten. His contempt for theology is both 
often and crudely expressed; he questions the immortality of the soul and 
at the same time he despairs of God’s mercy to him. His efforts to 
repent are not sustained. His final outcry, “Ich sterbe als ein béser und ein 
guter Christ,” ** is the accurate formula of doubt. Likewise in Marlowe’s 
Faustus, “My heart’s so harden’d, I cannot repent” (p. 168), and later, 
“the serpent that tempted Eve may be saved, but not Faustus” (p. 192). 
Only doubt makes the demonic pact acceptable; at the same time, it 
takes away some of its severity, since Marlowe’s Faustus doubts even 
hell; and that in spite of Mephistopheles’ insistence that hell is right 
here. Milton’s Eve opens her mind to doubt under the impact of the 
questions raised by the serpent: : 





. . . and wherein lies 

Th’ offense, that Man should thus attain to know? 

What can your gt: hurt him, or his tree 

Impart against his will, if all be his? 

Or is it envy? and can envy dwell 

In heavenly breasts? (Book IX) 
Here the classical paradigm of temptation is spelled out, and certainly 
within the limits of Genesis iii: first doubt is cast on God, jealousy is 
insinuated, finally impunity suggested. These main features of tempta- 
tion are portrayed here with extraordinary psychological fidelity and 
carry over into the pact between devil and man as it will prevail from 


now on. 
As the certainty of faith fades away in doubt, man’s aspirations and 
dreams, ennobled by the reasoning power of humanism, become asso- 
24 Cf. footnote 14: Deutsche Volksbiicher, p. 603. Thomas Mann makes this 


same word the central theme in Adrian Leverkiihn’s last musical efforts, in a situa- 
tion identical with that in the Volksbuch. Cf. Thomas Mann, Doktor Faustus 


(Stockholm, 1947), p- 739- 
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ciated with the pact; they shimmer sometimes like gold under the trash 
of the cheap imagery of the Volksbuch: “... darnach trachtete er 
Tag und Nacht, daB er Adlers Fliigel an sich nahm und alle Griinde des 
Himmels und der Erde erforschen wollte.”*> Among the conditions of 
the pact this noble agreement occurs: “... daB er [der Geist] ihm 
auf alle Fragen nur wahrhafte Antworten gabe.” ** This Faust gropes in 
the darkness with problems of the physical universe, of space, time, and 
speed. To be sure, he does so in terms of popular superstitions, yet also 
with a sense of awe for the unorthodox quality of these questions, the 
mere posing of which strengthens his doubt and intensifies his quest. 
Marlowe’s Faustus is even more the Renaissance man. The poet sym- 

thizes with these aspirations and expresses them fervently. Speaking 
of medicine, Faustus’ judgment is: 





Couldst thou make men to live eternally, 
Or, being dead, raise them to life again, 
Then this profession were to. be esteem’d. (p. 150) 


The most striking passage visualizes technological opportunities offered 
in the pact, carried by Marlowe far above and beyond the pranks and 
tricks of the Volksbuch: 


I'll have them [the spirits] fly to India for gold, 
Ransack the ocean for orient pearl, 

And search all corners of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely delicates, 

I'll have them read me strange philosophy, 

And tell the secrets of all foreign kings; 

I'll have them wall all Germany with brass 

And make swift Rhine circle fair Wertenberg [sic]; 
Yea, stranger engines for the brunt of war, 
Than was the fiery keel at Antwerp’s bridge, 

I'll make my servile spirits to invent. 


Duminion over the world, possession of its riches, all knowledge of an- 
tiquity and of the secrets of hostile princes, conquest and victory with 
the help of new, unheard-of weapons—these are now the aspirations of 
the pact. The passion for the extreme *” overwhelms man who is about 
to replace God’s word with his own, exactly as the myth of the fallen 
angels had once suggested: man is the fallen angel from now on. The 
devil, once a modest and servile agent, has outgrown all restrictions of 
dogma and pious tradition. His metaphysical function on judgment day, 


25 Cf. footnote 14: Deutsche Volksbiicher, p. 551. 

26 Ibidem, p. 553. 

27 This passion for the extreme is the major theme of Adrian Leverkiihn’s life 
and art in Thomas Mann’s Doktor Faustus: “Wir liefern das AuBerste in dieser 
Richtung” (p. 357); “die prangende Unbedenklichkeit” (p. 367); “Das Extreme 
daran mu8 ci gefallen” (p. 381). About the kinship of Thomas Mann’s novel 
with medieval patterns and concepts, particularly of the Volksbuch, cf. this writer’s 
article “Das deutsche Schicksal in Thomas Manns Doktor Faustus,” Monatshefte, 
XLI (1949), pp. 187-202. 
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his psychological significance as the tempter have been superseded and 
are overshadowed by his new opportunity: to supply men with the 
technological means to conquer, to rule, to enjoy the physical and the 
social realms, since the spiritual destiny of man is shrouded in doubt and 
in uncertainties. The “Divided Empire” prevails. 

As the early phase of the pact with the devil could be illumined by 
its counterpart, the pact with the angels, this final phase, as manifest in 
Marlowe’s Faustus, finds its counterpart in Shakespeare’s Tempest. Con- 
ceived about twenty years after Marlowe’s Faustus, it displays the popu- 
lar concepts of white magic just as accurately as Marlowe’s tragedy 
does those of black magic; the mellow wisdom of Shakespeare’s older 
age contrasts beautifully with Marlowe’s passion and impetuosity. Pros- 
pero shies away from the passion for the extreme, and he surrenders his 
unlimited powers in order to live in peace with those whom he subdued. 
Ariel proves to be the spirit of true humanity and reconciliation: 

Hast thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 

Of their afflictions, and shall not myself [Prospero] 

One of their kind, that relish all as sharply, 

Passion as they, be kindlier mov’d than thou art? (V.i) 
Thus it is the inspiration coming from the world of the spirits that 
moves man either to extremes and to despair or to peace with himself 
and with others. 

IV 

The technological aspect of the pact with the devil affords a per- 
spective of early Christian concepts as well as of our own dilemmas. 
In the earliest lore of the devil and in the legends of the high Middle 
Ages, the devil often appears equipped with scientific apparatus, and 
his partners, the magicians, know how to handle this machinery (I 557- 
568). Marlowe’s Faustus and Milton’s Mammon have technological am- 
bitions; their respective authors approve of them with a secret sense of 
pride, very contrary to the authors of the legends. In modern times, these 
objectives have been more than matched, to such a degree, in fact, that 
they have become an end and purpose in themselves, have invaded all 
forms of human existence, even the most private and spiritual, and have 
turned against man himself, their creator. In spite of all triumphs over 
the physical world, we have a keen apprehension of insecurity — or is 
that just on account of these triumphs? After man has pushed himself 
into the very center of creation, and, for centuries, has been creating 
like a god, he is losing control of his man-made world: his machinery 
assumes self-motion and defies him. 

The medieval fascination with the sciences, as manifest in the leg- 
endary association of devil and science, was perhaps not so much a 
dogmatic phenomenon or a phase of evolution, but rather, by inference 
from our own experience, it suggests a similar apprehension. The fear 
is expressed here that the unalterable and predestined facts of the physi- 
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cal world, if given priority, would outweigh and destroy the concept 
of the Creator and of the ordered universe (I 169), just as astrology 
would paralyze the free will (II 424-431): both the concept of the 
Creator and that of free will being cornerstones of medieval Christian- 
ity. It is the determinism in the exact sciences that was suspected of 
demonic potentialities, amounting eventually to a denial of God and of 
man if allowed to establish itself as the only truth. And to worship only 
the devil, we remember, had been the main condition of the pact. 


Here, in the confusion of means and ends of which we are appre- 
hensive, the myth of the pact proves to be truly prophetic; as Albert 
Schweitzer expressed it in 1932 on the occasion of the centenary of 
Goethe’s death: “Mephistopheles leers at us with a thousand grimaces.” 
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Bin ich dir unmaere .. . 


Whether thou dost spurn me, 
That I know not; I’m in love with thee. 
One thing doth concern me: 
Past me goes thy glance and over me. 
Change thine eyes’ direction! 
Lady, such affection 
Puts me in a grievous state! 
Help me bear, my load is all too great. 


Hast thou fear of spying, 
Since thy glance so rarely meets mine eye? 
If our weal thou’rt eyeing, 
I'll reproach thee not for this, nor sigh. 
Set thy looks to straying, 
This I’m not gainsaying; 
Shun my face, look at my feet 
If thou hast no better way to greet. 


Though at all I’m gazing 
Who by rights should to my heart appeal, 
Thou’rt the one I’m praising, 
This without a boast I can reveal. 
Nobleness and power 
Some possess as dower, 
High their spirit too and mood. 
Maybe they are better; thou art good. 


Hast thou some devotion, 
Lady, left for me, O ponder this! 
One heart’s fond emotion 
Is not good if two share not the bliss. 
Love one-sided harms us, 
Mutual, it charms us, 
Mutual enough to flow 
Through two hearts, but further not to go. 


— Walther von der Vogelweide ' 


1 Translated by E. H. Zeydel and B. Q. Morgan. A booklet of thirty additional 
new renderings of Walther poems aiming at fidelity to content and form (with In- 
troduction, Middle High German, and New High German texts) and made in 
collaboration by E. H. Zeydel and B. Q. Morgan is now procurable from the 
Thrift Press, Ithaca, New York. 











THE GOETHE CLUB OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
1873-1878 


A. J. Prani 
University of Maryland 


Although not the oldest Goethe organization in the United States — 
that honor belongs to the Goethean Literary Society of Franklin and 
Marshall College at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, founded in 1835! — the 
Goethe Club of the City of New York undoubtedly exercised the great- 
est influence in establishing Goethe’s fame and leading to his proper ap- 

reciation in our country. First, the date of the existence of the Goethe 
Club of the City of New York is significant: it is the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. This period is important as far as Goethe’s position 
in the United States is concerned. It is the time when the many voices 
which for decades had accused Goethe’s writings of containing harmful 
ideas — among others, glorification of suicide, delight in immorality, re- 
jection of Christian conceptions — were silenced. Secondly, the Goethe 
Club of the City of New York was an association of men, all of whom 
had, in a greater or lesser degree, assisted in bringing about a true appre- 
ciation of Goethean ideas. When we check the list of names of those who 
were united in this Goethe association, we find, in addition to the best 
known literary figures of America, many others who played a leading 
role in the educational, financial, and social life here in America at that 
time. As previously stated, the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
marks the turning point in the evaluation of Goethe in America. Since 
then no serious scholar has contested the position which, at that time, 
was assigned to Goethe under the auspices of the most renowned Ameri- 
can names. To doubt the position then assigned to Goethe and the esteem 
in which he has been held here in America ever since, would mean to 
question the good will, the intellectual powers, the sound judgment, and 
the integrity of the best literary men of whom our country can boast. 

The negative reception accorded to Goethe in the United States at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century when American literary life — 
centered in Boston — stood under the domination of Puritanism, has been 
well treated by competent scholars. Likewise the more or less positive 
aspects of the story as it concerns a handful of literary figures such as 
George Bancroft, Emerson, Longfellow, Calvert, Margaret Fuller, Will- 
iam C. Bryant, Bayard Taylor, and a few others is well known. They are 
proof that there have always been voices in the United States which were 
raised in the defense of Goethe. These voices grew louder as time went 
on, and the spiritual relationship of these friends of Goethe led gradually 
to the attempt to unite in an organization whose aim it should be to es- 
tablish Goethe in the position which, these men felt, was his by virtue of 

1H. J. Young, Historical Account of the Goethean Literary Society, Franklin 


and Marshall College Publication No. 3. A. J. Prahl, “The Goethean Literary Society 
of Franklin and Marshall College,” American-German Review, XVI (1949), i, 29-30. 
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his depth and profoundness. The founding of such an organization based 
on mutual interest was chiefly the work of the American poets William 
Cullen Bryant (1794-1878) and Bayard Taylor (1825-1878). Bayard 
Taylor’s enthusiasm for Goethe, his translation of Faust, his appointment 
as Ambassador to Germany by President Hayes (chiefly for the purpose 
of providing him with an opportunity for completing his biography of 
Goethe), his innumerable lectures on Goethe and German literature are 
well known. 

Not so much is known about William C. Bryant and his interest in 
German literature, in Goethe. To be sure, we know him as the poet who 
translated Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. His biographies tell about his six 
trips to Europe. On his first trip in 1834 he spent three months in Munich 
and four months in Heidelberg. On most of his trips to Europe, extended 
periods were spent in Germany. However, nothing is said about the im- 
pressions he gained and the acquaintances he made in Germany. His 
diaries, his letters are still in the possession of his descendants. His poetry, 
mainly written when he was a young man, is characterized by dignity, 
self-restraint, and love of nature. Dignity, self-restraint, and friendliness 
are the virtues which are mentioned by all who knew him. At the age of 
thirty-one he moved to New York and became first a contributor and 
then, in 1829, editor-in-chief of the New York Evening Post. He became 
joint proprietor, retaining this position until his death. The poet, transla- 
tor, and journalist, William C. Bryant, exercised great influence over the 
literary figures of his time. 

All indications point to the fact that Bryant devoted much of his 
time to promoting the advancement of art and literature, to uniting men 
who might contribute to that end. In the editorials of his paper, The 
Evening Post, there are found many references to Goethe, and the readers 
must have received the impression that Bryant was endeavoring to edu- 
cate them to a thorough understanding of Goethe. The role the poet 
Bryant played in the Goethe Club is — as we shall see — perhaps the 
best proof of his admiration for Goethe. 

In the year 1847 Bryant together with his friends founded and or- 
ganized the Century Club, for the express purpose of advancing the two 
fields so close to Bryant’s heart: art and literature. The Century Club 
comprised the “selected one hundred.” Doubtless Bryant within the con- 
fines of this club spread a general interest in Goethe. He was its presi- 
dent from 1868 until his death in 1878. For many years Bryant patiently 
waited until he called into existence the club with which this article deals. 
He never founded a new club or united men and women in common work 
until he was convinced that the time was-ripe and people would respond 
to his suggestion. 

I have mentioned the founding of the Century Club and the spirit 
which led to its founding because the first impulse for the founding of 
the Goethe Club came from a group of younger members of the Century 
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Club in 1872. Foremost among them in promoting these ideas was the 
Harvard group. Some of the academicians there had previously studied in 
Germany. At the Christmas Festival in the Century Club in 1872, it was 
proposed that a new club should be founded and organized by Bryant 
to study and realize the ideas of Goethe. The proposition was met en- 
thusiastically, and it was followed by a unanimous resolution that Presi- 
dent Bryant and the leading members of the Century Club should, in co- 
operation with other distinguished persons, form a committee in order to 
organize such a club. The inauguration was to take place the following 
year on Goethe's birthday, August 28, 1873. The committee, formed in 
January, 1873, was composed of the following: William C. Bryant, Presi- 
dent of the Committee; Theodore Roosevelt; Smith Ely, Mayor of the 
City of New York; J. Pierpont Morgan; E. D. Morgan, Ex-Governor of 
New York; John Jacob Astor; Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of New 
York University; George Bancroft, historian and diplomat; the poets 
Bayard Taylor, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, John Whittier, E. C. 
Stedman, Robert Stoddard, and Parke Godwin; Dr. Andrew White, 
President of Cornell University; and the editors, Putnam and Harper. 
It is interesting to note that Bryant selected the committee members from 
among the foremost persons in the fields of literature, politics, science, 
and art.” 

At the suggestion of Bryant, the purpose of the new Goethe Club 
was to be twofold. First, the erection of a statue of Goethe in 1875 in 
Central Park of the City of New York in commemoration of Goethe’s 
proposed voyage to the United States. This event was to be celebrated at 
_ a Centennial Festival to be given by the Goethe Club of the City of New 

York on Goethe’s birthday, August 28, 1875; secondly, the cultivation and 
dissemination of the works of Goethe and of literature and art generally. 
The evidence for Goethe’s intended voyage to the United States is found 
in Dichtung und Wabrbheit, Book XIX. It appears that Goethe, engaged 
to the charming Lili Schénemann, considered exchanging the Old World 
for the New World when their marriage plans met with opposition. The 
passage in Dichtung und Wabrheit reads as follows: 


Wohlwollende hatten mir vertraut, Lili habe geauBert, indem 
alle die Hindernisse unsrer Verbindung ihr vorgetragen worden: 
sie unternehme wohl aus Neigung zu mir alle dermaligen Zu- 


2Since the minutes of the meetings are not preserved, the material covering 
the Goethe Club of the City of New York is taken chiefly from newspapers: The 
New York Times, The Evening Post, The New York Herald, and the Staatszeitung. 
Some material is found in the New York Public Library (Duychinck Collection). 
A booklet entitled The Bryant Memorial Meeting of the Goethe Club is available 
in the Library of Congress. For a sketch of the Goethe Club of New York, see 
Horatio S. White, “Goethe in Amerika,” Goethe Jabrbuch, V (1884), 254-256. It 
contains very little information. There the date of the founding of the Goethe Club 
of New York is given as May, 1875. Material collected by the late Professor Otto 
P. Peterson, in the possession of Professor John Whyte, Brooklyn College, also 
recently deceased, was very helpful in the preparation of this article. Professor 
Whyte’s kindness and helpfulness have at all times been greatly appreciated. 
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stinde und Verhiltnisse aufzugeben und mit nach Amerika zu 
gehen. Amerika war damals vielleicht noch mehr als jetzt das 
Eldorado derjenigen, die in ihrer augenblicklichen Lage sich 
bedrangt fanden.® 
Another statement of Goethe, likewise taken from Dichtung und Wabr- 
beit, Book XVII, reflecting his attitude to political conditions in America 
as they existed about 1775, might be of interest in this connection. It has 
a bearing on the revolutionary preparations America was making: 


Noch lebhafter aber war die Welt interessiert, als ein ganzes 
Volk sich zu befreien Miene machte.. .. Nun aber sollten sich 
in dem entfernteren Weltteil ahnliche Auftritte wiederholen; 
man winschte den Amerikanern alles Gliick, und die Namen 
Franklin und Washington fingen an, am politischen und krie- 
gerischen Himmel zu glinzen und zu funkeln. 


All members of the Committee joined the Goethe Club of the City 
of New York as full members. At the first meeting, Dr. Anthony Rup- 
paner, a well-known physician in laryngology, a man deeply interested in 
literature, was elected president; the author Parke Godwin, Bryant’s son- 
in-law, vice-president; and the editor, John Elderkin, corresponding sec- 
retary. William C. Bryant, George Bancroft, and Henry W. Longfellow 
were named honorary members. Later George H. Calvert, Bayard Tay- 
lor, John Jacob Astor, Frederick A. Bernard, Howard Crosby, and Gen- 
eral Winfield Hancock were added to the list. 


It has not been possible to ascertain how often the Goethe Club met. 
All indications are that the Club held regular monthly meetings except 
during the summer. Most of the gatherings were held at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, mentioned as the most famous hotel in New York, built in 1859. 


Between the period of the founding in 1873 and the proposed cen- 
tennial celebration for Goethe in 1875, the members of the Goethe Club 
and of the Century Association honored Bryant on his eightieth birthday, 
November 3, 1874. Several times in the history of the Goethe Club we 
hear of gatherings in honor of Bryant. 


Bryant and his friends were working to realize the first point of the 
Club’s constitution, the erection of a statue of Goethe in Central Park. 
Since the shortness of time scarcely permitted them to hope that the nec- 
essary funds could be raised, some members of the Goethe Club, the poets 
Longfellow, Bayard Taylor, James Russell Lowell, Oliver W. Holmes, 
and Charles Aldrich, and the author Dr. Samuel Osgood suggested that 
at least a bust be erected. These men remembered the unforgettable 
evening in December, 1870, when they met at the home of James T. 
Fields, the editor, to congratulate Bayard Taylor upon the successful 
completion of his Faust translation. On that memorable evening they had 


8 The above passage seems to be based on misinformation given to the aged 
Goethe in 1830. For the new interpretation of this statement, see Ernst Beutler, 


Essays um Goethe, Il, 69-71. 
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sat around a bust of Goethe placed upon the library table, dedicating the 
night to Goethe and Bayard Taylor. The suggestion was accepted by the 
members. It was felt to be the absolute minimum that should be done 
for Goethe, since Americans of German descent could claim to have 
been the first to erect a bronze bust of Schiller in Central Park on No- 
vember 9, 1859, the centenary of Schiller’s birthday, an event which had 
been celebrated by a three-day festival in New York. Likewise a bust 
of Alexander von Humboldt had been placed near Central Park and Fifth 
Avenue on September 14, 1869. 

We can understand why Bryant and Bayard Taylor, when the club’s 
constitution was framed in 1873, made the erection of a Goethe statue 
the chief point. Due to the importance attached by the Club members 
to the Goethe celebration of the year 1875, the events of that year are 
set forth here in greater detail. 

The year 1875, the centenary of Goethe’s “intended” voyage to 
America, arrived, and all signs seemed to indicate‘that, due to lack of 
money, there would be no possibility of even procuring the Goethe bust. 
The chief reason for this gloomy outlook was the fact that the great 
love Bryant, Taylor, and the members of the Goethe Club had for 
Goethe did not find a response in some circles of Americans of German 
descent. It is illuminating to read about the sentiments aroused as the 
result of the endeavors to collect money for the erection of a Goethe 
statue in Central Park. On Goethe’s birthday, August 28, 1875, the 
editor of the New York Staatszeitung wrote: 


No one of the classical writers is of so little historical sig- 
nificance as Goethe. Schiller lies nearer to the heart of the Ger- 
man people; and... the Goethe cult, even in Germany, is con- 
fined to circles where artistic interests are so intense that they 
can withdraw themselves from the living path of the ideas that 
make history. 

Nevertheless, there were among the Germans of New York still 
many who had a deep affection for Goethe and a great interest in erecting 
a monument to him. Phillip Bissinger, a member of the Goethe Club, of 
German descent, and President of the German Bank of New York, was 
anxious to help at this critical moment and guaranteed to cover the 
entire expense connected with the casting of the desired bust in Germany. 


So finally, in May, 1875, the order was sent to Germany, arriving in 
Berlin in June. The permission of Emperor William I had to be secured, 
since the original had been presented to him by Karl Fischer. The work 
was hurried as much as possible but was beset by misfortune. Upon 
completion of the casting, the Goethe bust was rushed to Hamburg and 
there placed on board the steamer “Klopstock” of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can line. On August 14 the steamer arrived in Le Havre. There much 
freight was taken on board causing a two-day delay in departure. During 
the crossing, the “Klopstock” broke her screw and did not reach New 
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York until August 27, one day before the festival. Due to the large 
amount of cargo, the box containing Goethe’s bust was not unloaded 


on the following day. 

On Saturday, August 28, 1875, the 126th birthday of Goethe, and 
the centenary of his “intended” trip to America, was celebrated in Gil- 
more’s Garden with 8,000 people in : .-endance. In the vague hope that 
the bust might still be brought from the ship at the last moment, a 
pedestal, decorated with American flags, was placed near the fountain of 
the garden. The orchestra under the direction of P. S. Gilmore and Carl 
Bergmann, performed a program of instrumental and vocal music, 
among the offerings Beethoven’s Egmont Overture and a cantata com- 
posed by Professor W. O. Mildner of New York particularly for this 
day. Among the honorary and active members of the Goethe Club there 
were present the personal friend of Goethe, George Bancroft, who had 
been American Ambassador to Germany from 1867 to 1874, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Governor Tilden, William C. Bryant, Bayard Taylor, and 
many others. 

On the day of the great event the following article, written by 
Bryant, appeared in The Evening Post. It is proof that Bryant tried to 
spread enthusiasm for Goethe. The article had the heading, “The Cen- 
tennial of Goethe’s Youth” (The Evening Post, August 28, 1875): 

In the charming little book “Goethe and Mendelssohn” 
there are recorded Goethe’s remarks upon the great period in 
the history of German literature, the year 1775. This year 
Goethe called the spring of the epoch which followed. He said 
that no man lived who could remember it and describe it. 
Goethe said: “Yes, that time was like the spring, when every- 
thing is bursting into life and one tree stands bare while another 
is already full of leaves.” Thus it was in 1775. 

Perhaps, therefore, in seeking for some centennial celebra- 
tion of Goethe’s career no better date could be fixed than that 
time which was fullest of the brilliant future. 

Goethe appears to men as perhaps the finest type of a 
superb and successful Apollo among the famous characters 
of history. Nature and fortune combined to produce in him one 
of those bright, enviable beings whom men love to contemplate 
because seeing in them the completion and perfection of their 
own inadequate and imperfect selves. In no one thing was for- 
tune kinder to him than in the happy conjunction of his own 
youth with the dawn of the new time.... 

How marvelous the change! How striking the contrast be- 
tween the world as it seemed to that little group of enthusiasts 
and that which we behold today.... A hundred years have 

one.... The first and most wonderful half of the century 
which has elapsed he lived to see himself. That period included 

the climax of the French Revolution and the career of Napoleon. 

He observed the rise of the conqueror, heard from his own study 

in Weimar the noise of the cannon, and lived to see him and 
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his deeds, as ee has said in a passage comparing Bonaparte 

and Goethe, “sink to silence like a tavern brawl.” Should we 

then be in haste to blame the poet that he averted his eyes from 

the political struggle of the time, that, having seen the failure 

of so many hopes, he a the world was better able to take 

care of itself than he to take care of it? Goethe was in his way 

a liberator. “If I were asked,” he said, ““what I have done for the 

oung poets in Germany, I should say that I have been their 
iberator.” The poets have had a debt to the liberator of the poets. 
The statue which this evening is to be unveiled is to have 

a place in the great pleasure garden of the city, whither have 

been taken already the statues of Humboldt and Schiller. He 

will be pore where our German compatriots may see that in 

the land of their oe: te the greatest figure of their native 

country is not unfamiliar. We need in a practical and hurrying 

age and country the lesson of his lifelong and steady devotion 

to light and knowledge. We need to contemplate that calm pur- 

pose in which he surpassed all other men to place self-perfection 

above any material success. 

The festivals began with a speech of welcome on the part of the 
President of the Goethe Club, Dr. Ruppaner. Among other things, he 
regretted the fact that the members must forego the chief pleasure, the 
unveiling of the bust. However, he expressed the hope that the bust 
could soon be given to the commissioners of Central Park, there to be 
placed in “an eligible position, to pour the balm of peace into the heart 
of many a sorrowing Werther, to make clear to the doubting philosopher 
the perplexing subject of ‘affinities,’ whither a heart-broken Marguerite 
may turn as to a favorite shrine, there silently to acknowledge that the 
realities of life are often bitter, though the first visions of it may have 
been ever so sweet.” 

Then the President introduced the speakers of the evening. The 
first speaker was William C. Bryant, and the President pointed out that 
Goethe, past eighty, was at work diligently on the second part of Faust, 
while Bryant, at a similar advanced age, “has enhanced our admiration 
for him by adding to our treasures of English literature, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, and placed the immortal name of Homer among the house- 
hold gods wherever the English tongue is spoken.” Then he went on to 
the second speaker, Bayard Taylor, saying about him, 

What the German Schlegel was to Shakespeare, Bayard 

Taylor is to Goethe: not a translator only, not a mere copyist, 

giving word for word, but one who by giving conscientiously 

thought for thought, intent for intent, had wrought ideas so 
marvellously correct into the meaning of the kindred English 
that the thoughtful critic is led to suspect that the poet, within 

his library, intent upon his work, at early vigils, with doors 

bolted and locked, had invoked the spirit of Marguerite and 

Faust to prompt him, if not Mephistopheles himself, to unravel 

and to define many a debatable allusion df the profound and 
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inimitable Goethe. To Goethe, then, the poet, the philosopher, 
the scientific investigator, be this evening dedicated. 


Then Bryant rose to deliver the main address, which is indeed 
worthy of him and deserves to be quoted in its entirety. However, on 
account of the brevity of this article, only the main points can be given, 

He raised the question of why a statue or bust of Goethe should be 
erected. Since life is fleeting, humans die, it is the task of the artist to 
perpetuate the outward semblance of those who have been admired and 
beloved for their talent or their virtues and their influence on society. This 
is one of the modes, he remarked, in which the human species manifests 
longing for immortality, its strong desire to escape from the fate which 
is sure to overtake the bodily frame. Next Bryant touched upon the 
young poet’s dream of bringing his beloved Lili Schénemann to America. 

Much space was devoted to the relationship which existed between 
Goethe and Schiller, “their mutual regard and kindness” for each other. 
“No satirist could say of him what Pope said of Addison when, speaking 
of his talents and endowments, he added how lamentable it would be 

‘should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
bear, like the Turk, no brother near the throne, 
view him with scornful yet with jealous eyes, 
and hate for arts that caused himself to rise.’ ” 


He pointed out that a poet is great when he, as a writer of verse, is 
quoted. Still surer sign, when he begins to be made the subject of com- 
mentaries. He remarked about the many commentaries on Faust, “even if 
assuming that some are mere rubbish,” nevertheless, they attest to the 
power of that poem over the mind of its readers. He referred to other 
works of Goethe, all “composed with a perfection of grace and skill be- 


yond which it seems impossible to go.” 
Bayard Taylor limited his short remarks to Goethe’s political and 
social views: 

Those who take an unfriendly view of his character com- 
plain that he did not care to make man happier so long as his 
own condition was fortunate and agreeable, or, better to say, 
so long as their moral condition, whatever it might be, ministered 
to his convenience. He did not admit the truth of this accusation 
but claimed that he had labored during his long life in overcom- 
ing pernicious prejudices and narrow views among his country- 
men, in elevating the intellect and purifying the taste of the com- 
munity. 

At the conclusion of his brief address, Bayard Taylor read his “Ode 
to Goethe,” in which we find the following beautiful lines: 


Behold in him, since our strong line began 
The first full-statured man. 

Dear is the Minstrel, even to hearts of prose; 
But he who sets all aspiration free 

Is dearer to humanity. 
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Still through our age the shadowy Leader goes; 
Still whispers cheer, or waves his warning sign; 
The man who most of men 

Heeded the parable from lips divine, 

And made one talent ten! 

In the general enthusiasm which was felt in the circles of the Goethe 
Club, the question arose what to do with the bust of Goethe, since a 
statue of Goethe, not a bust, was to be placed in Central Park. In Jan- 
uary, 1876, it was decided unanimously to present this work to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art. On March 8, 1876, in one of the parlors of the 
Fifth Avenue Hotel, the bust was presented to John T. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Johnston, in this connection, 
remarked that the only other bust in the possession of the Metropolitan 
Museum was that of the great poet, William C. Bryant, presented to 
Bryant upon his seventieth birthday. 

The plans of the Goethe Club for the year 1877 called for a recep- 
tion to be given to George H. Calvert of Newport, Rhode Island, who, 
as a student at Gottingen, had made the acquaintance of Goethe in the 
year 1825. This visit to Goethe is described by Mr. Calvert himself in 
Putnam Magazine, September, 1856. To show the deep impression Goethe 
had made upon him, a few lines of Mr. Calvert’s taken from the above- 
mentioned magazine are quoted: 

I was seated beside one, wiser than the wisest of the seven 
sages of Greece, in whose single head there was more know- 
ledge than in the heads of all the seven together; the wisest man 
then living, nay, save two or three, the wisest that ever had lived. 

The reception was tendered to him on January 10, 1877, in the rooms of 
the Goethe Club at the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The president of the Club, 
in introducing the speaker called attention to the excellent writings with 
which Calvert had helped to spread the fame of Goethe. 

Calvert, now 74 years old, revealed in his oration the same enthu- 
siasm which he had felt in the presence of Goethe when he visited him at 
the age of 22. He began his speech by comparing him with Wordsworth, 
Shelley, and Shakespeare, saying: 

Goethe was a great poet. A great poet is a great power 
among men; he is — what no other man is, however valued — 
the personal friend, the intimate, the bosom friend of eve 
man. In our hearts he makes himself a place, and from that place 
he warms us, he expands and refines our being; this is his heav- 
enly privilege. And Goethe is much else. Wordsworth is a great 

et, so is Shelley, and this surely is enough, but _ are nothing 
esides. Shakespeare is the greatest of poets; but from him we 
have only poems.... When one takes into view what Goethe 
wrought in those first ten years of his young manhood, how he 
shone in all places upon all men, how he grew so deeply into the 
thoughts of men that — while he was in Italy — Weimar suffered 

as in eclipse, her sunlight withdrawn from her, we can without 
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much extravagance, figure him to ourselves, in his beaming crea- 

tiveness and magnetic beauty, as akin to the Apollo of Greek 

imagination, a very God of Poetry, honored too as the healer, 
and the harmonizer of discords. 

But his chief emphasis was upon Goethe’s spirituality. Calvert por- 
trayed his Goethe as “a God-fearing man” who had “an absolute faith 
in the ‘Almighty Love.’” To the question, “And his defects,” which Cal- 
vert himself raised towards the end of his speech, he gave the answer: 
“Nothing! A man’s faults — save in people of one-sided selfishness — are 
mostly perversions of useful qualities. ... In a full, rounded active nature 
defects are interwoven with excellences.” * 

On April 12, 1877, Professor H. Hedge delivered a lecture entitled, 
“Goethe the Man, His Self-education and His Great Influence Upon 
His Time and People.” On that evening, a letter of the Grand-Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar was read, in which the Duke accepted honorary member- 
ship in the Goethe Society. In the same year, on November 14, 1877, a 
reception was held at Kurt’s Art Gallery, again to honor Bryant on his 
eighty-third birthday. 

A joyous event in the history of the Goethe Club of the City of 
New York occurred in 1878. This was the reception given to Bayard 
Taylor, the translator of Faust, upon his appointment as American 
Ambassador to Germany in the spring of that year. In these halls so dear 
to Bayard Taylor, he received the felicitations of his many friends and 
in a reply to their good wishes he said: 

Besides Shakespeare, no other poet has so thoroughly illus- 
trated the value of broad and manifold knowledge as the chief 
element of highest human education. Shakespeare gave the lesson 
only indirectly in the form of his creative activity. Goethe, on 
the other hand, revealed it in the most direct and emphatic way, 
for this was the dominant — of his nature. Not yet fifty 
years have passed since he died, nevertheless, he has already 
become such a permanent elementary force, which will influence 
effectively and last through the times. 

In the same year the Goethe Club suffered irreparable loss in the 
death of William Cullen Bryant and Bayard Taylor, both of whom more 
than any others had been instrumental in its founding. Their deaths de- 
prived the Club of that vital force which is necessary for the existence 
of every organization of that type. Their departure marked the end of 
the Goethe Club. 

The death of William Cullen Bryant occurred on June 12, 1878, two 
weeks after he had delivered an oration at the unveiling of a statue of 
Giuseppe Mazzini. At a special meeting of the Goethe Club of the City 
of New York, held June 20, 1878, it was decided that in recognition of 
the deep interest in the organization shown by the late fellow member, 

+Ida G. Everson, George Henry Calvert, Columbia University Press, 1944, 
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William C. Byrant, manifested by constant attendance and generous co- 
operation, the first meeting of the Club in autumn should be devoted to 
a memorial service in honor of Mr. Bryant. 
_ The memorial meeting was held on October 30, 1878. After an 
organ recital, Dr. Ruppaner, President of the Goethe Club, opened the 
meeting with an eloquent speech about the fine character qualities of 
Bryant — whom “we all loved with the fondness of children, whom we 
delighted to consult, that we might drink from the fountain of his mature 
wisdom.” He praised Bryant as the living example of the words of Pliny: 
Do what may deserve to be written, 
And Write what may deserve to be read. 

Dr. Ruppaner was followed by the orator of the evening, Dr. Samuel 
Osgood. Dr. Osgood spoke about Bryant, the poet, pointing out that his 
poetry was not personal, and shy of men and women, that he was more 
at home, especially in early life, with Nature. “Herein he differs signally 
from Goethe who always delighted in persons, and who put his whole 

etic and ideal experience into such personal forms as Werther, Faust, 
Wilhelm Meister.” Just as Goethe left an indelible impression on Weimar, 
so Bryant left his imprint on the cultural life of New York. 


The closing address was delivered by T. B. Wakeman on “Bryant, 
the Consecrator.” With fine discrimination, Wakeman succeeded in point- 
ing out the distinction between creative and consecrative poets, citing 
the master German poet as the highest example the age had afforded of 
the former, and according Bryant a high place among the latter. With 
Goethe a new conception of life, a new state of mind had arisen which 
future generations may well find the truest and best in “the Sun and Star- 
lit Hall of Earth.” The creative poet is strongly allied to the Prophet, 
Reformer, Discoverer, while the consecrative poet takes the place often 
of Priest, Saint, Hierophant. Bryant consecrated the wild American land- 
scape as “the home of the human soul and affections, as a necessity of cul- 
ture of all higher life.” Wakeman concluded his speech by saying: “It 
is one of the cherished objects of our Society that some day the statue 
of the glorious Goethe, the great modern creator, shall stand in our Cen- 
tral Park. Americans will not do their duty unless not far from him, as 
the complement of him, the statue of Bryant — the American consecra- 
tor — shall also stand in that ‘haunt of Millions.’ ” 

In December of the same year death removed from the scene the 
American poet, Bayard Taylor, who only a short time ago had left as 
American Ambassador to Germany, entertaining the high hope that, 
while in Germany, he might complete a project close to his heart, the 
biography of Goethe. 

Here we many end the history of the Goethe Club of the City of 
New York. When the Goethe Club held its last meeting is not known. 
Some sources mention the year 1878. The Goethe Club of the City of 
New York was comparatively short-lived, 1873-1878, and very little is 
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known about it; nevertheless, it brought into being a new period of good 
will, of proper appreciation of the great poet Goethe, and showed a great 
affection for Goethe the man. It had brought together a galaxy of bril- 
liant names in the various fields of American national life, a galaxy which 
any other literary circle might find extremely difficult to match. The 
Goethe Club accomplished the second point in the Constitution, “the 
cultivation and dissemination of the knowledge of the works of Goethe.” 
It fell short of the goal of erecting a statue of Goethe in Central Park, 
New York. This visible token of American esteem for Goethe had to 
wait until 1932, the centenary of Goethe’s death. On November 26, 1932, 
the Goethe Association of America, with appropriate ceremonies, un- 
veiled in Bryant Park a very fine bust of Goethe. The president of the 
Goethe Association of America, Dr. Baruch, and its secretary, Professor 
John Whyte, were most instrumental in bringing this matter about and 
in obtaining the consent of the City of New York to accept the monu- 
ment.® 


5 “Annual Report of the Goethe Association of America,” copy in the Library 
of Congress, p. 8. 











IN MEMORIAM JOHN WHYTE 
(1887-1952) 


The passing of Professor John Whyte of Brooklyn College on March 
30, 1952, will be felt as a grave loss by members of our profession the 
country over. His unexpected and untimely death took place in the 
fifteenth year of his chairmanship of the German department of Brook- 
lyn College, where he was in point of service and rank the senior member 
of the teaching staff. Scholars in other fields of language and literature 
will remember him as a former treasurer of the Modern Language As- 
sociation, and a host of friends from all professions in this country and 
in Europe will mourn the end of a vigorous, warmly human, and whole- 
some life. 

John Whyte was born in Watertown, Wisconsin, a predominantly 
German community; thus, although his family background was com- 
pletely non-German, it was quite natural for him to specialize in German 
literature and Germanic philology at the University of Wisconsin after 
his graduation from Northwestern College in Watertown. While a 

raduate student at Wisconsin he received an Ottenddoerfer Memorial 
fellowship for study in Germany. He accordingly continued his studies 
at the University of Leipzig, but returned to Wisconsin to complete 
his doctorate with a dissertation on the relations of Jung-Deutschland to 
England. The first World War interrupted his career as a German 
teacher, which he had begun at New York University, and for several 
years during the early twenties he was director of education and re- 
search on the staff of the National Association of Credit Men. He re- 
turned to teaching during the middle twenties, beginning an association 
with New York’s municipal colleges which lasted over a quarter of a 
century. When Brooklyn College was established as an independent 
college in 1930 he was already a member of its German department, 
having joined the Brooklyn extension of City College at the time of its 
opening. Upon the retirement of Professor Luise Haessler in 1937, Pro- 
fessor Whyte became the departmental chairman, and except for a 
sabbatical leave in 1951, which he spent in part lecturing for the State 
Department at the Amerika-Hduser in Germany, served in that capacity 
until his death. 

John Whyte’s talents were put to fullest use during the period of the 
rapid growth and development of Brooklyn College. He was a member 
of many faculty committees concerned with a wide range of college 
affairs, he was particularly concerned with student activities. His schol- 
arly interests were centered about Goethe, nineteenth century literature, 
and certain aspects of philology. His devotion to Goethe was rewarded 
in 1949 by the chairmanship of some of the meetings at the bicentennial ' 
celebrations at Aspen. Apart from his work at the college Professor 
Whyte was active in the Verein deutscher Lehrer of New York, of 
which he was president eight years. 
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From the beginning of the Nazi period one of his primary interests 
was the placement of exiled scholars in various fields. As executive sec- 
retary of the Emergency Committee in Aid of Displaced German Schol- 
ars he won the gratitude of refugees who were enabled by his efforts 
in their behalf to begin a new life in America. His work with these 
new Americans led him to write American Words and Ways, published 
in 1944, which was of inestimable value to countless persons of German 
origin to whom American speech and manners were unfamiliar. 

Even more significant than all this varied activity, here barely 
touched upon, which made his life rich and full, was the glowing 
humanity, the reime Menschlichkeit, which so endeared John Whyte to 
his friends. Generous, kindly, patient in his dealings with students and 
colleagues, he always stood ready to help those who needed his help, 
Just and wise in the administration of the department of which he 
was the elected chairman, he won the abiding affection and respect of 
all his professional associates. His manly spirit, his warm friendliness, 
his devotion to the best that can be found in humanity, will continue 
to live in the affectionate remembrance of all who knew him. 


Brooklyn College — Daniel F. Coogan 


NEWS AND NOTES 


























Mr. Davil Wodlinger, Director of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, has requested the Momatshefte to inform readers that the Fulbright 
Fellowship program has now been extended to include Germany. The 
deadline fe applications covering the academic year 1952-1953 is Oc- 
tober 31, 1952. 


The Goethe Society of Maryland and the District of Columbia, 
founded in 1931, sponsored the following lecture program during the 
academic year 1951/52 in Baltimore, Washington, Annapolis, and Col- 
lege Park: Kurt Roderbourg (U.S. Naval Academy): “Vom siiddeut- 
schen Geistesleben im 18. Jahrhundert”; Musical Program: “Goethe 
Songs”; Wolfgang Seiferth (Howard): “Die Heiligenlegende im Lichte 
neuerer deutscher Dichtung: Keller, Hauptmann, Th. Mann”; Linus 
Spuler (Fribourg): “Schweizerdeutsche im Schrifttum der Vereinigten 
Staaten”; Heinz Politzer (Bryn Mawr): “Franz Kafka als literarische 
Erscheinung”; Clara Ascherfeld (Baltimore): “Bach-Beethoven-Brahms 
Recital”; Augustus J. Prahl (Maryland): “The History of the Goethe 
Club of the City of New York”; Oskar Seidlin (Ohio State): “Goethe's 
Vision of a New World”; Bernhard Blume (Ohio State): “Der Flu8 
als Symbol in der deutschen Lyrik”; Eric F. Menke (Washington): 
“Frankfurt, the City of Goethe”; Ludwig Edelstein (Johns Hopkins): 
“Goethes und Euripides’ [phigenie”; Ernst Feise (Johns Hopkins): “Von 
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‘simen und Tod bei Conrad Ferdinand Meyer und Gottfried Keller.” 
For previous reports on the activities of the Goethe Society cf. Monats- 


hefte, XLII (1951), 414. 


Deutsche Bibliographie. Im Verlag der Buchhandler-Vereinigung 
GmbH. Frankfurt a.M. begann im Juli die ,,Deutsche Bibliographie“ 
als 6-Jahresverzeichnis aller in Deutschland und Osterreich von 1945-50 
erschienenen Ver6ffentlichungen (Biicher und Karten), sowie der 
deutschsprachigen Publikationen der Schweiz und anderer Lander zu 
erscheinen. Die Deutsche Bibliographie wird erginzend zu den ,,W6- 
chentlichen Verzeichnissen“ und den ,,Halbjahres-Verzeichnissen“ von 
der Deutschen Bibliothek Frankfurt a. M. bearbeitet, die fiir den Zeit- 
raum 1940-44 auBerdem ein weiteres Gesamtverzeichnis vorbereitet. 


Die Deutsche Bibliographie 1945-50 umfaBt rund 4 800 Seiten. Sie 
ist aufgeteilt in ein alphabetisches Titelverzeichnis und ein ausfiihrliches 
Stich- und Schlagwortregister mit einer systematischen Ubersicht aller 
als Schlagwort vorkommenden Sachbegriffe,; Orts- und Personennamen. 


Das alphabetische Verzeichnis wird in 10 Lieferungen zu 20 Bogen, 
und zwar alle 6 Wochen eine Lieferung, herauskommen. Das Stich- 
und Schlagwortregister umfaBt 5 Lieferungen zu 20 Bogen; alle 4 
Wochen erscheint eine Lieferung. Das Gesamtwerk wird auf diese 
Weise im Dezember 1953 abgeschlossen vorliegen. 
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ELEMENTARY GERMAN, by Erika Meyer. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
any, 1952. $2.00. This is one of the shortest of the currently popular 
rief elementary books: its twenty-three lessons occupy only ninety-one 

pages. The author makes no claim to offer a new method of presen- 

tation but has rather, by reducing the grammar to minimum essentials, 
attempted to provide as much leeway as possible for individual treatment. 

Each lesson begins with a statement of grammatical principles, followed 

in nearly every instance by three “Exercises,” the first of which is a 

connected reading passage, the second either Fragen or a substitution 

drill, and the third a series of more or less loosely connected English 
sentences to be translated into German. The book’s relatively heavy 

— on English-to-German translation is shown further by the 

inclusion of “Review Sentences,” pages 93-97, of the same type. It 

would be difficult to imagine a more compact statement of grammatical 
principles than is provided in this book. The explanations are admirably 
clear as far as they go, though of course there is considerable danger of 
over-simplification in this a Moreover, the effort to make the 
reading selections illustrate the grammatical principles under discussion 
often leads to a certain stiffness and artificiality in the German style. 

Those who favor the deductive approach to language study will not feel 

these characteristics as shortcomings. The book contains a grammatical 
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appendix and the usual vocabularies. Roman type is used throughout. 
e typography is excellent. 


SHORTER GERMAN READING GRAMMAR, by B. Q. Morgan and 
F. W. Strothmann. Ginn and Company, 1952. $3.20. The aim of this 
revision of the well-known German Reading Grammar by the same au- 
thors is to provide a book of similar nature which can be completed in 
one semester. To this end, both vocabulary and reading matter have 
been trimmed down substantially. The revision has been fairly radical: 
the twenty-four lessons and 263 pages of the original have been com- 
pressed into fourteen lessons and 193 pages, —- two tests, in the 
revised version. The revision has not always resulted in briefer presen- 
tation. For example, the discussion of the “Verb-Second Position” jis 
longer in the new book than in the original. The complete omission of 
the future perfect tense is defensible in the indicative, perhaps less so 
in the subjunctive. A brief paragraph is, however, devoted to the so- 
called “future perfect imaginative.” Emphasis on word formation, one 
of the strong points of the German Reading Grammar, is also notable 
in the revision. No concessions are made in this text to the conversa- 
tional objective. The student is constantly drilled in the relatively more 
complicated syntactical patterns of the written language. The reading 
selections are for the most part lively and idiomatic, though admittedly 


not casy. 


DEUTSCHER SPRACHGEBRAUCH. PRAKTISCHE STILUBUN- 
GEN, by Werner Neuse. American Book Company, 1952. $2.50. This 
is a book intended for intermediate composition and conversation classes, 
preferably after the fourth semester of college German. Written in 
German throughout, it presupposes a good command of the fundamentals 
of grammar. Its approach is original and stimulating in many ways. The 
first four lessons are devoted to Synonomik, i.e. practice in substituting 
synonyms in context. Lesson IV contains also the first of thirteen Leit- 
sdtze, important stilistic principles, which are drilled in a variety of ways. 
Examples: “Das Deutsche hat eine Vorliebe fiir die unpersénliche Aus- 
drucksweise . . . Das Englische zieht ein persénliches Subjekt vor” (Les- 
son V). “Das Deutsche hat eine Vorliebe fiir die Vorwegnahme eines 
abhangigen Nebensatzes oder eines Infinitivs durch ein ‘es’ oder eine 
‘da-’ Verbindung” (Lesson IX). Each Leitsatz is illustrated by literary 
examples from standard modern authors. Later lessons delve into the 
difficult problems of Stilarten and Stilschichten. Given a class with ade- 
quate preparation and an instructor well versed in the language, this 
should be a most useful text. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN SCIENCE READER, by O. Paul Strau- 
binger. Rinehart and Company, 1952. $1.90. As indicated by the title, 
this reader is intended for use on the elementary level and can be begun 
early in the first semester of German. The book comprises thirty brief 
selections, approximately ten each devoted to physics, chemistry, and 
the biological sciences. A useful feature is the indication in the table 
of contents of the sequence in which the basic points of grammar are 
introduced. A rough check indicates a vocabulary of some 2000 words. 
This is extensive for the first semester, but since, as the author states, 
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the systematic acquisition of vocabulary is the major concern, this feature 
of the work is probably not undesirable. Like all scientific readers which 
straddle several fields of science, this text is apt to lead the student of 
physics to complain that he is not interested in the Bauchspeicheldriise, 
while the biologist may be equally annoyed by the Fortpflanzungsge- 
schwindigkeit der Schallwellen. It might be argued, however, that this 
is myopia on the part of the student rather than a shortcoming of the 


text. 

CAMBRIDGE PLAIN TEXTS: E. T. A. HOFFMANN, MEISTER 
MARTIN DER KUFNER UND SEINE GESELLEN, edited by E. C. 
Stopp, 45 cents. ADALBERT STIFTER, KALKSTEIN, edited by 
Erica Blackall, 45 cents. GERHART HAUPTMANN, DIE WEBER, 
edited by F. J. Stopp, 65 cents. Cambridge University Press, 1951. With 
these three new publications the Cambridge University Press continues 
its policy of making available standard works of literature in oe 
and convenient form. The editorial apparatus is limited to brief intro- 
ductions, in German except for Kalkstein. The type is small but very 
legible. ‘These texts should be extremely useful at a level where speciab 
vocabularies and notes are no longer essential, though even an advanced 
student may well have difficulties with the dialect forms of Die Weber. 


WIE SIE ES SEHEN, edited by Erika Davis, Joseph Mileck, William 
McClain, Arthur Gardner, and Harry Zohn. Henry Holt and Company, 
1952. $2.80. These “Graded Readings from Modern German Literature” 
include, in addition to an initial series of brief sketches by a variety of 
authors, Hesse’s Die Marmorsdge, three of Keller’s Sieben Legenden, 
Arnim’s Der tolle Invalide, and Stefan Zweig’s Die Augen des ewigen 
Bruders. A number of short poems are added for good measure. One 
might take issue with the subtitle on two counts. First, the term “mod- 
ern” must be very freely interpreted to extend as far back as 1818, the 
date of Der tolle Invalide; and second, one may question the use of the 
designation “graded.” A truly graded reader, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, is possible = when there is rigid control over vocabulary and 
construction; in a collection such as the present one it is difficult to 
see what the basis of the grading is, unless it be the length of the in- 
dividual selections or perhaps the thought content. One wonders too 
if the editors have not somewhat underestimated the difficulty of their 
selections in recommending that the book be used “as the first text in 
the third semester on the college level.” Fortunately, none of these ob- 
jections militates against the usefulness of the book itself. The selections, 
reflecting the individual tastes of the five editors, have a broad range of 
appeal: “Wer vieles bringt, wird manchem etwas bringen.” Difficulties 
are explained in footnotes, for the most part accurately and effectively, 
though one is surprised to learn on page 32 that the arena in Schiller’s 
Der Handschub is “crowded with tigers.” A wide variety of exercise 
material is provided. The vocabulary, which contains upward of 5000 
items, seems adequate. A few misprints were noted. The book contains 
numerous illustrations. 


MAGDA, by Georg von der Vring. Edited by B. Q. Morgan. Ginn 
and Company, 1951. $2.40. This short novel (approximately 180 pages 
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of text) was chosen by the editor because “it is distinctly postwar ma- 
terial of authentic character,” “is admirably suited to teaching purposes,” 
and because “the entire book breathes that spirit of bumanitas . 
which lovers of the old Germany knew as one of its most significant 
and engaging traits.” While some teachers may not be able to share the 
editor’s enthusiasm for the story, anyone engaged in teaching German 
will be interested in the head-on attack made by the editor on the 
problem of building vocabulary. “The Vocabulary in this book,” he 
states, “is to be considered an agent of instruction rather than an 
road to a finished classroom translation. . . . Vocabulary Notes, and 
Appendix [‘On Word Formation in German’] are closely and indeed 
inextricably interwoven, and you are urged, in your own interest, to 
follow up every cross reference.” In place of definitions, the student 
using the vocabulary will frequently find references to the stem form, 
to a section of the appendix in which a principle of word formation is 
explained, or to the notes. It is assumed that he will know in advance 
the starred words of the Minimum Standard German Vocabulary. Literal 
translations, or analyses, of compounds are often added in parentheses, 
Not infrequently a question mark warns the student that he must use his 
own powers of inference, plus the information available, to arrive at the 
meaning. One example for many: “gliiben glow; auf-gliihen cf. App. 13; 
Glihwein (‘glow-wine’) see note to 128:32; Gliihwiirmchen n. — glow- 
worm; Glut f. -en fire, glow; Ofenglut?” This system has much to 
recommend it — if students can be made to see that the extra labor in- 
volved will save them time in the end. 


GERMAN SHORT STORIES OF TODAY, edited by E. Hildegard 
Schumann and G. M. Wolff. D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. $1.60. 
This is a collection of seven brief stories, ranging from nine to twenty- 
four pases in length, of somewhat uneven literary value though offering 
a wide range of theme and treatment: Ernst Wiechert, Der Hauptmann 
von Kapernaum; Freimut Schwarz, Die Farben der Republik; Anna Seg- 
hers, Das Obdach; Eduard Saenger, Mira; Franz Kafka, Ein Bericht fur 
die Akademie; Martin Beheim, Die Flucht; Hermann Hesse, KurzgefaBter 
Lebenslauf. If any general criticism of the collection were to be made, 
it might be to the effect that negative aspects of “the German problem” 
are unduly emphasized; the errors of the past are dwelt upon almost to 
the exclusion of more positive values. This does not, however, detract 
from the interest of the individual selections. Each story is preceded by 
a brief English preface. The book includes notes and vocabulary. 


ZWEI NOVELLEN: HIRTENNOVELLE, DER BRENNENDE 
DORNBUSCH by Ernst Wiechert. Edited by Siegfried B. Puknat. The 
Dryden Press, 1952. $2.15. Several recent collections of German short 
stories have included one or the other of Wiechert’s shorter Novellen. 
The present text offers the first opportunity for a more careful study 
of this distinguished writer at an intermediate level of instruction. The 
two stories here offered are well chosen to furnish insight into the typi- 
cal themes and problems of Wiechert’s world: his distrust of civilization, 
his attachment to the simple, ritual-like life of the soil, his quest for 
spiritual values, and his abhorrence of war. This world of Wiechert’s 
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will need considerable interpretation for the average American under- 
graduate. Professor Puknat’s well-written introduction should go far 
towards providing it. The book includes notes at the bottom of the 
age, carefully prepared questions, and a vocabulary. The publishers 
re obviously taken considerable pains to provide an almost lavish edi- 
tion of these works as far as typography and format are concerned. 
—J.D.W. 


| BOOK REVIEWS | 


Goethes Weg zur Humanitat 
Von Hans M. Wolff. Bern: A. Francke Verlag, 1952. 268 S. 

Ein ungemein geistreiches, streckenweise geradezu spannendes Buch, dessen Er- 
gebnisse mit groBer Skepsis aufzunehmen sind: das ist der paradoxe Eindruck, den 
man empfangt. Das Wissen, der Scharfsinn, die Gabe zur Kombination, das 
schriftstellerische K6nnen des Autors erregen die héchste Bewunderung, und wenn 
er dennoch selten zu tiberzeugen vermag, so liegt dies nicht an einem Mangel an 
Kenntnissen und Fahigkeiten, sondern an der tiberspitzten Logik seiner Schliisse: 
er duldet kein Sowohl-Als Auch, sondern drangt stets auf das Entweder-Oder. 
Seine Art zu lesen, wach, kritisch, auf jede Parallele und jeden Widerspruch auf- 
merksam, ist vorbildlich. Man lernt viel aus seiner Beobachtung von Feinheiten 
und verborgenen Ziigen einer Dichtung, selbst wenn man seine Deutungen nicht 
annehmen kann. In der Originalitat des Lesens und der Auffassung liegt der Wert 
des Buches, in der Originalitét der Schliisse liegt seine Schwiche. 

Das Buch besteht aus zwei Teilen: im ersten soll der Nachweis erbracht wer- ~ 
den, daB die Urfassungen von Wilhelm Meister, Iphigenie, Tasso, Egmont und 
Faust schon im Jahre 1773 entworfen wurden, und zwar samtlich unter dem Ein- 
fluB der Wetzlarer Erlebnisse und ihrer Nachwehen; im zweiten sollen die Veran- 
derungen in Goethes Denken, besonders in seinen ethischen Uberzeugungen, in der 
Zeit nach StraBburg und vor Italien als eine gradlinige, sinnvolle Entwicklung dar- 
gestellt werden. Der erste, chronologischen Fragen gewidmete Teil des Buches 
heiBt ,,Biographische Voraussetzungen,“ aber eigentlich ist es der zweite Teil, der 
diesen Titel verdient, denn die Chronologie der Werke wird hauptsachlich bestimmt 
nach den geistig-moralischen Haltungen, die sich darin spiegeln, wahrend stilistische 
Indizien fast véllig tibergangen werden. Die vorhandenen Fassungen von Goethes 
Werken werden genauestens auf Widerspriiche in Handlung und Haltung unter- 
sucht, aus den Widerspriichen wird auf dltere und jiingere Plane geschlossen, und 
nach den erschlossenen dlteren Planen werden die Urtexte rekonstruiert. Mit die- 
sem Verfahren wendet sich Hans Wolff von den holistischen oder phanomenologi- 
schen Methoden der neueren literarischen Kritik ab und nimmt die Tradition der 
historisch-genetischen Forschung des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts wieder auf. Seine 
Anmerkungen zeigen, wie wenig er der neueren Goetheliteratur verdankt, wie viel 
dagegen Gelehrten wie Diintzer, Kuno Fischer, Minor, Roethe, Scherer und Seuf- 
fert. Die Pramissen, auf denen seine Beweisfiihrung beruht, entsprechen durchaus 
der Uberzeugung jener Gelehrten, daB sich Goethes Werke als Abweichungen vom 
konventionellen, regelrechten Roman und Drama verstehen lassen, und da8 die 
Abweichungen aus der Biographie des Dichters zu erklaren sind. 

Die Pramissen sind folgende: Goethe hat jedes seiner Werke nach einem .ein- 
heitlichen, klipp und klaren Plan begonnen, sodaB jeder Widerspruch und sogar 
jede Unsicherheit in der Handlungsfiihrung von einer Veranderung des Planes 
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verursacht sein mu8; der Plan ist jedoch nicht die Darstellung einer Handlung als 
solcher, sondern die Darstellung eines Problems durch eine Handlung, weswegen 
jede Veranderung des Planes ihrerseits durch eine Veranderung in Goethes Lebens- 
lage und den ihn bedrangenden Problemen bedingt ist; Goethe kann zu einer ge. 
wissen Zeit nur von einem Problem bedrangt sein, deshalb nur eine Art Cha- 
rakter darstellen, und alles nicht zu diesem Problem und Charakter Gehdrige weist 
deshalb auf Entstehung zu einer anderen Zeit. Die Giltigkeit dieser drei Pramissen 
scheint mir zweifelhaft. Die erste ist reine Glaubenssache, sie lat sich weder 
beweisen noch bestreiten. Gegen die zweite ware vieles anzufiihren, z. B. Goethes 
beriihmte Bemerkung zu Eckermann (6. Mai 1827), daB er nur in den Wablver- 
wandtschaften eine durchgreifende Idee dargestellt habe, oder Mercks Beschreibung 
von Goethes poetischem Bestreben, welche dieser beifallig wiedergibt im 18. Buche 
von Dichtung und Wabrheit (Festausgabe XVI, 263). Am wenigsten glaubwiirdig 
scheint die dritte Pramisse. Gehért nicht ein einmal Erlebtes zum bleibenden Be- 
sitz des Dichters, sodaB er auch spater noch Haltungen und Meinungen iiber- 
zeugend darstellen kann, die er selbst bereits iberwunden hat? War es wirklich 
Goethes vornehmstes Ziel, eine Meinung oder seine Meinung zu sagen, und immer 
nur sich in seinem gegenwartigen Zustand zu portratieren? War es nicht vielmehr 
Goethes besonderes Genie, den verschiedensten Menschen mit Sympathie zu be- 
gegnen, die Welt einfiihlend zu erfassen und sie in ihrer Buntheit und Wider- 
spriichlichkeit darzustellen? 

In seiner Einleitung (S.12) spricht Hans Wolff einen Gedanken aus, der mit 
zu dem Wertvollsten gehért, was itiberhaupt tiber die Eigenart von Goethes Werken 
gesagt worden ist. Die ,,doppelte Wahrheit“ von Werken wie Faust, Egmont, Wil- 
helm Meister, Iphigenie und Tasso beruht darauf, daB den Antagonisten gleiches 
Recht widerfahrt, da’ mehr als ein Lebensweg berechtigt und sogar wertvoll 
scheint. Was Shakespeare kraft seiner schépferischen Phantasie vermag, namlich 
jede Gestalt nach eigenem Gesetz zu bewegen, das vermag Goethe, weil er an 
sich selbst den Zustand Tassos und Antonios, Egmonts und Oraniens, des titanischen 
und des tatigen Faust, des vagabundierenden Kiinstlers und des zur aristokratischen 
Bildung strebenden Wilhelm erfahren hat. Diese doppelte Wahrheit verleiht seinen 
Werken ,,einen Hauch der Ratselhaftigkeit alles Seins“: ,,das Unergriindliche er- 
scheint hier als Bild, das seiner Natur nach Formlose erscheint hier geformt.“ Im 
Verlaufe seiner Beweisfiihrungen jedoch spricht Wolff nicht mehr von einer dop- 
pelten Wahrheit, sondern von der Uberwindung einer Wahrheit durch die andere, 
und er will an den Veranderungen der Charaktere die entstehungsgeschichtlichen 
Schichten der Werke ablesen, als ob Goethe nie mehr titanische Tone habe an- 
schlagen kénnen, nachdem er selbst dem Geniewesen entwachsen war. So zieht 
Wolff eine groSe Zahl sehr entschiedener und sehr rascher Schliisse, die keineswegs 
iiberzeugen. Auch seine umgekehrten Schliisse, daB Goethe eine gewisse Empfin- 
dung vor einer gewissen Zeit fremd gewesen sei und entsprechende Stellen in seinen 
Werken deshalb spatere Interpolationen darstellen, scheinen fragwiirdig. Wenn er 
z.B. behauptet, die spielerische Liebe habe Goethe erst in Italien kennengelernt, 
deshalb miisse das Spielerische an Egmonts Liebe zu Klarchen aus der rémischen 
Zeit stammen (S.111), so braucht man zur Widerlegung nur an das 1776 entstan- 
dene Gedicht An den Geist des Johannes Secundus zu erinnern, das schon immer 
als Vorwegnahme der Romischen Elegien empfunden worden ist. Und diese Vor- 
wegnahme war méglich, weil der Renaissancegeist des Johannes Secundus im 18. 
Jahrhundert noch nachwirkte, von Christian Giinther bis Goethe. Kannte das 
Rokoko vielleicht keine spielerische Liebe? : 

Aber selbst wenn man dem Verfasser seine Pramissen und alle daraus folgenden 
Schliisse zugibt, verbleiben noch viele Fragezeichen. Nur wenige dieser Zweifel 
kénnen angedeutet werden. Die Behauptung, Goethe habe ,,seine Liebe zu Lili zu 
einem bloB geschlechtlichen Begehren . . . erniedrigt“ (S. 181), ist durch Beutlers 
Lili-Aufsatz widerlegt. Da Goethes Briefe an Lili verloren sind, kann man nicht 
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wissen, ob er ihr, wie Wolff will, das Vertrauen verweigerte, das er Auguste Stol- 
berg schenkte. — Ebenso unhaltbar ist die Annahme, Goethe habe vor dem Eintritt 
in Weimar nur dem Augenblick gelebt und deshalb die Macht der Sorge nicht 
gekannt (S. 192). Man lese seinen Brief an Salzmann vom 5.’ Juni 1771, um nur ein 
Zeugnis zu nennen. — Die Erinnerung an das Parzenlied kann nicht, wie Wolff 
behauptet (S. 220), das Bild der Gotter in Iphigenies Seele retten; diese Erinnerung 
ist vielmehr Zeichen der auBersten Verzweiflung. So deuten wohl samtliche Kriti- 
ker, neuerdings z.B. Benno von Wiese, Die deutsche Tragddie von Lessing bis 
Hebbel, 1, 134 f. — Der Text des Gedichts Und ich geh meinen alten Gang ver- 
bietet, das Wort ,,Herr“ auf Gott zu beziehen (S. 202). — Die bloBe Erwahnung 
eines Dramas, das ,,Sittlichkeit Empfindsamkeit“ darstellt, ist kein Beweis, daB Goethe 
im September 1773 am Tasso arbeitete (S.94); und Biirgers Mitteilung an Boie zwei 
Monate spater, Goethe schreibe an einem neuen Drama, aft sich weder auf den 
Urfaust noch auf irgendein bestimmtes Drama beziehen (S. 144). — Wenn Goethe 
in demselben Septemberbrief schreibt, seine Liebe diirfe ihn bei der Arbeit nicht 
verlassen, so ist es mehr als gewagt, ,,Liebe“ mit ,,Liebe zu Lotte“ gleichzusetzen und 
daraus zu folgern, das Thema des Tasso sei urspriinglich die Rivalitat Tassos und 
Antonios um die Gunst Leonores gewesen (S.94 f.); und wenn Goethe im Dezem- 
ber desselben Jahres erklart, warum er sich vor Fiirstendienst scheut, so ist diese 
Erklarung ganz einfach durch eine Bemerkung Kestners herausgefordert und gibt 
keinerlei AnlaB zu der Vermutung, auch dies sei eine Anspielung auf den Tasso 
(S.95). Noch dazu hebt Wolff die Pramisse des ersten dieser zwei Schliisse auf, 
indem er (S. 122, 158) erklart, Goethes Interesse fiir die Kestners habe vom Som- 
mer 1773 ab merklich nachgelassen (was tibrigens nicht stimmt), und daraus wie- 
derum folgert, Goethes Unruhe im Winter 73/74 habe nichts mit Liebeskummer 
zu tun gehabt. — Wolffs Bemerkungen zur Metrik S.112 und 259 sind wenig iiber- 
zeugend und beweisen nichts. — Die Annahme, Forschertragédie und Gretchen- 
tragddie des Urfaust seien als ,,ganz heterogene Entwiirfe“ entstanden und erst 
nachtraglich auf Grund einer komplizierten Uberlegung von dem Dichter ver- 
bunden worden (S. 154), ist einfach dadurch hinfallig, daB der Held der Gretchen- 
tragddie Faust heiBt und einen Mephisto zur Seite hat. Wie soll Goethe darauf 
verfallen sein, ein Faust-Drama zu schreiben, das keinerlei Ahnlichkeit mit der Sage 
hat? Nimmt man dagegen an, daB der Held der Gretchentragédie urspriinglich 
nicht Faust hieB, so wird das Auftreten Mephistos unverstandlich. 

Am bedenklichsten jedoch sind jene Datierungen und Rekonstruktionen, die 
auf einer Kette von zweifelhaften Schliissen beruhen. Weil Klarchen und die 
Verfiihrte im Werther (Brief vom 12. August) durch Selbstmord enden, ,,muB“ 
auch Gretchen urspriinglich sich selbst den Tod gegeben haben, und deshalb 
ymuB“ die Gretchenhandlung ,,zwischen Egmont (Oktober 1773) und Werther 
(Februar 1774) fallen“ (S.144f.). Oder: Nach Wolff entspricht der Gegensatz 
zwischen dem leidenschaftlich-genialen Orest und dem niichtern-gelassenen Pylades 
wgenau dem Verhaltnis Goethe-Kestner“; also muB die Uriphigenie im Sommer 
1773 entstanden sein. Und wenn dies der Fall ist, so mu8 sich auch die Rivalitat 
Goethes und Kestners in der [phigenie noch erkennen lassen, namlich als ,,Rivalitat 
der beiden Freunde um die Geliebte“ — Iphigenie! (S.224f.). Oder: Der Urfaust 
laBt die Frage unbeantwortet, wie der Tod der Geliebten auf den Verfihrer zu- 
rickwirkt, im Clavigo dagegen wird sie beantwortet: also ist die Gretchenhandlung 
alter als der Clavigo (S.175f.). Da aber Goethe den dramatischen Wert eines 
Bruders der Verlassenen erst bei der Ausarbeitung des Clavigo erkannte, ist die 
Valentinszene nachtraglich eingefiigt (S.145). Auf diese Art kann man eigentlich 
alles beweisen. 

Der zweite Teil des Buches beschreibt Goethes Weg zur Humanitat als Uber- 
windung der Geniemoral, Anerkenntnis der Grenzen der Menschheit im Erkennen 
wie im sittlichen Wollen, und Gewinn der ,,Harmonie von Vernunft und Gefihl“ 
(S. 228). Dagegen lassen sich zwei ihrer Art nach vdllig verschiedene Einwande 
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machen: Der Geniemoral in Hans Wolffs Sinne, namlich einer ricksichtslosen 
Selbstsucht, hat Goethe nie gehuldigt,; und die Harmonie von Vernunft und Gefihl 
hat er nie véllig erreicht. Es wird ihm also der Sieg tber eine Untugend zuge. 
schrieben, die er nie besessen hat, und der Gewinn einer Tugend, die er nur 
miihsam und unvollsténdig erwarb. Zu der ersten dieser Behauptungen kommt 
Wolff durch Riickschliisse von den Werken auf deren Autor. Am Ende des 
Egmont und im Werther, so schreibt er, hatte Goethe die Geniemoral so weit iiber- 
wunden, daB er zu dem ethischen Grundsatz der Aufklarung, laede neminem, z- 
riickfinden konnte, und in den ersten Weimarer Jahren lernte er dariiber hinaus 
den Wert der tatigen Menschenliebe verstehen. Mit dreiBig Jahren war also Goethe 
etwa so weit wie ein boy scout mit fiinfzehn: hat er die ihm so reichlich geschenkte 
Beachtung deshalb verdient, weil er langsamer lernte als andere? In Wirklichkeit 
sind liebevolle Teilnahme an anderen Menschen und Taten der Nachstenliebe vom 
jungen Goethe vielfach bezeugt, und Riicksichtslosigkeiten hat er sich im Alter 
eher als in der Jugend zuschulden kommen lassen. Die zweite Behauptung ist an 
sich richtig, aber man sieht Goethes Entwicklung schief, wenn man das Streben 
nach Harmonie fiir ihr wichtigstes Ziel halt. Ein harmonisches Dasein kénnen 
Menschen von bescheidenen geistig-seelischen Kraften und Zielen fiihren und solche 
von sehr hohen; ja es ist leichter fiir jene als fiir diese, zur Harmonie zu gelangen, 
In der 1816 veréffentlichten Erklarung zu den Gebeimmnissen nennt Goethe den 
Bruder Markus einen Mann, ,,der ohne ausgebreitete Umsicht, ohne Streben nach 
Unerreichbarem durch Demut, Ergebenheit, treue Tatigkeit im frommen Kreise“ 
ausgezeichnet ist . Diesen Mann macht Goethe zum Oberhaupt seines humanisti- 
schen Klosters, aber das bedeutet nur, daB er das Vorbild harmonischer Lebens- 
fiihrung, nicht da8 er in allen Dingen vorbildlich ist. Und ahnlich schreibt Goethe 
in einer von Wolff S.250 zitierten Stelle des Italienischen Tagebuchs: ,,Ubrigens 
habe ich gliickliche Menschen kennen lernen, die es nur sind, weil sie ganz sind; 
auch der Geringste, wenn er ganz ist, kann gliicklich und in seiner Art vollkommen 
sein: das will und muB ich nun auch erlangen.“ Gliick, Vollkommenheit, Har- 
monie — das sind nicht die auszeichnenden Tugenden des Genies. Eher kénnte 
man, vielleicht etwas tibertreibend, sagen, da& Goethe groB war, weil er so viele 
Spannungen und Leiden ertragen konnte, weil er die Unruhe so lange aushielt, 
und weil er nie vollig zur Ruhe kam. Und um noch starker zu iibertreiben: fiir 
ihn war die Harmonie nur ein notwendiges Ubel; er muBte stets nach ihr streben, 
um seine physische Existenz zu erhalten, aber er hat sie nie erreicht, und das war 
ein Gliick fiir sein Dichtertum. ,,Nicht beruhigter, doch starker in der Unruhe 
sein,“ das war das Ziel seines Strebens. Wé£ill man Goethe an Menschen wie dem 
Bruder Markus messen, so kommt er eher unter als itiber seinen Albert, den ,,trocke- 
nen Pflichtenmenschen,“ zu stehen — eine Konsequenz, der Hans Wolff vergeblich 
zu entgehen strebt (S. 173). 

Wolffs Fragestellung, wie die mehrerer anderer Goethebiicher der letzten 
Jahre, geht an den entscheidenden Fragen vorbei. Das Wesentliche an Goethes 
Entwicklung ist nicht, daB er nach Harmonie von Vernunft und Gefiihl strebte, 





sondern wieviel Vernunft und wieviel Gefiihl, und besonders welche Art Vernunft: 


und Gefihle er zu vereinigen strebte. Auch der groBe Mensch ist dem Sittengesetz 
unterworfen, und Goethe hat sich ihm unterworfen; aber Sittlichkeit ist noch nicht 
GréBe. Betrachtet man die Entwicklung vom Gotz zu Egmont, Werther, Tasso, 
Iphigenie und Wilhelm Meister als Spiegel der sittlichen Lauterung des Autors, 
so mu8 man sich wundern iiber die Mihseligkeit und Langsamkeit seines Aufstiegs. 
Bedeutend sind diese Werke dagegen als Dokumente eines Strebens nach Grobe 
und des Suchens nach der rechten Art von Gr6Be; als Zeugnisse von Goethes un- 
vergleichlicher Einfiihlungsgabe, Liebesfahigkeit und erkennender Kraft. Seit Gun- 
dolf ist das Bild von dem heiteren, abgeklarten, olympischen Goethe immer wieder 
verworfen worden. Wenn er also iiberhaupt noch Beachtung verdient, so gewib 
nicht wegen seiner Harmonie, sondern wegen seiner Kraft. 
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Gegen Ende seines Buches (S. 246, 252) kommt Hans Wolff zu dem sehr richti- 
n SchluB, daB sowohl Goethes voritalienische Humanitat wie seine in Italien 
erworbene Weltanschauung blo8 Ausdruck von spezifischen seelischen Verfassungen 
waren, und ,,daB diese Ethik Sinn und Zweck verlieren muBte, sobald sich die 
seelische Verfassung des Dichters anderte. Damit ist die Relativitat von Goethes 
Ethik und ihre Abhangigkeit von vitaleren Kraften und Belangen seiner Existenz 
erkannt. Merkwiirdig ist deshalb, daB Wolff nicht nur Goethes Person, sondern 
auch seine Werke fast ausschlieBlich vom ethischen Standpunkt beurteilt. Seit 
Wilhelm Béhms Faust der Nichtfaustische (1933) ist der Faust mehrfach als warnen- 
des Beispiel und dessen Held als Verbrecher aufgefaBt worden. Auch Wolff ge- 
braucht das Wort Verbrecher (S. 139), und fiir ihn sind fast alle Werke Goethes 
warnende Beispiele: nicht nur Prometheus, Satyros und Stella, sondern auch Faust, 
Egmont, Werther und Tasso. Es stért ihn, daB im Clavigo der moralische Gesichts- 
punkt bis zum UberdruB betont ist (S. 185), aber das hindert ihn nicht, selbst ganz 
unertraglich zu moralisieren. Auch darin zeigt sich seine Riickkehr zu der Goethe- 
kritik des 19. Jahrhunderts. Ist es denn nicht deutlich genug, da8 Goethe seine 
titanischen oder empfindsamen Helden mehr beklagt als verdammt, da8 er sie 
zwar nicht als vorbildlich hinstellt, aber doch um Verstandnis und Liebe fir sie 
wirbt? Und ware es nicht wunderlich, wenn ein Dichter immer wieder bloBe 
Warnungen geben, blo® ungesunde, verfehlte, unwiirdige Existenzen darstellen 
wollte? Am Werther empfindet man gewi8 nicht nur das Krankhafte, sondern 
auch die sehr groBen Werte eines verstehenden, einfiihlenden, liebevollen Geistes. 
Werthers Integritat, seine geistig-seelische Reinlichkeit geben ihm einen ungewohn- 
lich scharfen Blick fiir alles Echte und Unechte an den Menschen, die ihm be- 
gegnen. DaB er sich mit der Welt nicht stellen kann, keine Kompromisse zu 
machen vermag, ist sein Unheil, aber es ist zugleich die Quelle seiner Kraft. Wie 
Goethe selbst, wie Hdlderlins Hyperion, hat er ,,seine Gefiihle zu Fahigkeiten ge- 
macht“ (An Auguste Stolberg, 13. Februar 1775), und das gibt ihm die Unbestech- 
lichkeit und Sicherheit des Urteils. Und so sind auch alle anderen Goetheschen 
Helden, auch Prometheus und selbst Satyros, zwar gefahrdete und sogar gefahrliche 
Existenzen, aber nicht ohne ihre eigene Tugend und GréBe. Noch von dem 
Eduard seiner Wablverwandtschaften sagte Goethe, daB er ihm ,,ganz unschatzbar“ 
scheine, ,,weil er unbedingt liebt.“ Damit wird Eduard so wenig wie die anderen 
Helden Goethes dem sittlichen Urteil entzogen, aber sie bleiben trotz ihrer Verir- 
rungen liebens- und sogar bewundernswert, wie alle tragischen Helden aller Zeiten. 
Es sind eben ,,herrliche Irrtiimer.“ 

Selbst wenn man der ethischen Beurteilung von Goethes Werken einen gréBeren 
Nutzen beimifBt als der Rezensent, wird man sich nicht iiber einige MiBdeutungen 
hinwegsetzen kénnen, zu denen sie den Verfasser gefiihrt hat. Eine Briefstelle vom 
Jahre 1775, in der Goethe vom ,,moralischen Schneeballen seines Ich“ spricht, greift 
Wolff als eine Art Leitmotiv auf und wertet sie als Zeichen von Goethes zunehmen- 
dem moralischem BewuBtsein (S. 179, 183, 199). ,,Moralisch“ bedeutet jedoch hier 
wie in Der junge Goethe, Il, 13 so viel wie ,,geistig“; vg]. Beutler, Essays um Goethe, 
Il, 69. — Das ,,bedeutungsvolle Zugestandnis an die Moral der Nachstenliebe,“ das 
Wolff S. 133 in eine Stelle der Theatralischen Sendung hineinliest, besteht in Wirk- 
lichkeit nicht. Goethe will nur sagen, da8 Wilhelm jung und unternehmungslustig 
ist und sich nicht davor fiirchtet, den Schutz des Elternhauses zu verlieren. — Noch 
irrefiihrender ist, daB aus den Versen Faust 3540 f. ,,eine sittliche Stufenleiter Mensch- 
Genie-Teufel“ konstruiert wird (S. 139). Mephistopheles gebraucht hier, wie Petsch 
in einer FuBnote anmerkt, das Wort ,,Genie“ im Sinne der Sturm- und Drang- 
periode fiir einen ,,Kerl von starker Leidenschaft und weitem Gewissen,“ er ge- 
braucht es ironisch, wahrend Wolff es im ernsten und in der Literaturwissenschaft 
iiblichen Sinne gebraucht. — Fausts Empfindungen in Gretchens Zimmer, so be- 
hauptet Wolff S. 140, bedeuten seinen ,,ersten Schritt zur Sittlichkeit,“ er wird sich 
zum erstenmal dariiber klar, daB es einen Nachsten gibt, der Riicksicht verdient. 
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Sollte ein Mann, der Philosophie und Theologie studiert hat, das wirklich noch nie 
bedacht haben? Die Behauptung ist viel zu allgemein. Was im akademischen Le. 
ben gut und schlecht ist, wei® Faust sehr wohl; in der Liebe dagegen ist er uner- 
fahren, ist hingerissen vom Geschlechtstrieb und mu8 erst lernen. Ahnlich geht 
es ihm immer wieder auf allen Lebensgebieten, in die er eintritt. Von der be- 
haupteten ,,Anfangsstufe dieses Prozesses der Versittlichung“ geht es keineswe 
in gerader Linie aufwarts. Man erinnert sich an Viétors, von G. Miller (Viertel. 
jabrsschrift, XXVI, 129) unterstrichenen Satz: ,Sicherlich hat Goethe [im Faust] 
ein Dasein darstellen wollen, das aufwarts fiihrt, nur ist es nichts weniger als 
selbstverstindlich, daB dieser Aufstieg moralischer Art ist.“ — Ebenso fragwiirdig 
ist die Behauptung, die Geniemoral sei Goethe erst gegen Ende 1773 zum Problem 
geworden (S. 146). Der Beweis, daB er das Thema des verlassenen Madchens im 
Gotz als Nebensache, im Clavigo, Urfaust und der Stella dagegen als Hauptsache 
behandelt hat, ist nicht stichhaltig. Weislingen ist ein durch und durch unzu- 
verlassiger, ungetreuer, windiger Mensch; er ist schwach. Egmont und Faust da- 
gegen werden nicht vollig verdammt — nicht nur wegen ihrer Tugenden, sondern 
auch weil ihre Liebe das Madchen begliickt. Aber im Grunde hat der Faust, im 
Gegensatz zu anderen Verfiihrungsgeschichten der Zeit, weder soziologische noch 
moralische Tendenzen. Goethe berichtet ganz einfach den Verlauf einer uner- 
laubten Liebe, ihr Aufflammen, ihr Glick und ihr Elend. Da mag dann jeder 
seinen Stecken dazustellen, wie man in Frankfurt sagt. 

Zum Schlu8 sei aber noch einmal dankbar gesagt, wie anregend dies Buch ist 
und wie wohltuend die Schreibweise des Verfassers. Gottlob schreibt er nicht 
,schon,“ sondern einfach und der Sache zuliebe. Man wei8 immer, woran man 
ist, welche Meinung man annehmen soll oder widerlegen mu8 — und das ist viel 
bei dem heutigen Zustand der gelehrten Schriftstellerei. 


University of Wisconsin. —Heinrich Henel 
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Das deutsche Geschichtsdrama, Geschichte eines literarischen Mythos. 
Von Friedrich Sengle. Stuttgart: J. H. Metzler’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1952. 
189 S. 

Those interested in the dramas of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries will 
welcome the Cologne professor’s work, which comprehends and represents the 
German historical drama as a definite historical movement. Professor Sengle is 
fully aware of the fact that in Germany more than in other countries historical 
Dichtung, and especially the historical drama, has for decades been in ill repute 
after it had enjoyed the highest prestige for a long time. It is for this reason 
that he finds it necessary, in his introduction, to state that the open-minded theo- 
retician who has shaken off the prevailing prejudice recognizes the fact that Ge- 
schichtsdichtung as such is possible in principle. For his support, he points to 
discussions of the subject by Karl Viétor, Theodor Haering, and Benno von Wiese. 

For a long time the German historical drama towered over all other genres 
and was the loftiest literary medium. While this Mythos may be difficult to under- 
stand today, it was nevertheless influential and fruitful. Professor Sengle follows 
its unfolding, initiated by the Shakespeare cult in Germany, its predominance, and 
its decline, and places its center in the century from approximately 1760 to 1860. 
He competently executes his task of showing the development of a powerful cul- 
tural movement with due regard for the peaks. Thus the discussion of Grillparzer’s 
historical dramas occupies twenty, that of Hebbel’s, eighteen, of a total of 189 pages 
of small print. Like all of us whe are intrigued by Hebbel again and again, who 
“wrestle” with him without ever gaining a “definitive” picture of him, also Pro- 
fessor Sengle is fully aware of the fact that the last word has not been said on 
Hebbel and his work. 

Space does not permit a detailed discussion of the book here. It is divided 
into two main sections: Die Grundlegung des deutschen Geschichtsdramas, and 
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Ausbreitung, Blite und Verfall des deutschen Geschichtsdramas. A conclusion of 
four pages deals with the Kritik am Geschichtsdrama, especially by Richard Wag- 
ner and Friedrich Nietzsche. 

Das deutsche Geschichtsdrama is Professor Sengle’s Habilitationsschrift, be- 
latedly published. The author combines sound scholarship with independent and 
sound judgment. This reviewer is especially impressed by Sengle’s familiarity with 
the vast literature on the many contributors to the German historical drama during 
the period under discussion and by his keen interpretations based on facts. It is 
indeed refreshing to encounter such thorough scholarship combined with level- 
headed interpretation in our days when one sees in print so much “conjectural 
interpretation,” to coin a phrase. Such conjectural interpretation is, of course, 
neither good scholarship nor sound literary criticism. 

Professor Sengle’s work represents an important contribution to the history 
of German literature and of the German theatre. It also represents a significant 
contribution to literary sociology and to the history of Historismus in Germany. — 
— A comprehensive presentation of the German mythological drama would, indeed, 
be a most desirable and interesting complement to Das deutsche Geschichtsdrama; 
and no one would seem to be qualified better for the task than Professor Sengle 
himself. It is to be hoped that he will undertake it. 


University of North Carolina. —F. E. Coenen 





Deutsches Theater-Lexikon. 
Von Wilbelm Kosch. Klagenfurt: Kleinmayr, 1951. 3. und 4. Lieferung. 

Diese Lieferungen fiihren das Werk weiter bis Eisenbart. Sie enthalten u. a. 
die Theatergeschichten der Stidte Braunschweig, Darmstadt, Danzig, Dessau, Dres- 
den, Diisseldorf; die Geschichte des Burgtheaters in Umrissen; eine wertvolle und 
ausfiihrliche Bibliographie tiber Calderon in Deutschland; und unter dem Stichwort 
Drama fiinf Spalten mit sorgfaltigen Literaturangaben. Neun Mitglieder der Schau- 
spielerfamilie Devrient werden behandelt. Daneben natiirlich zahlreiche andre Biih- 
nenkiinstler, Spielleiter, Dramatiker. Man vermift aber eine Charakterisierung der 
besondren Leistung hervorragender Schauspieler; den Typ, den sie herausgebildet 
haben; das, was nur ihnen gehorte und unverwechselbar ist. In vielen Fallen ist 
das ja noch genau feststellbar. So werden manchmal auch die wichtigen Dramatiker 
allzu mager in diesem Punkt behandelt. Wenn man iiber Georg Biichners be- 
sondre, dichterisch und dramengeschichtlich so wichtige, Kunst nichts andres hért, 
als daB er zwischen Grabbe und Hebbel stehe, so ist damit nichts Wesentliches iiber 
seinen Beitrag zur dramatischen Form ausgesagt. Der bedeutende Schauspieler und 
Regisseur Professor Karl Ebert ist vergessen worden. Hermann Broch war nie 
Professor an der Universitat Princeton. Seite 220, Zeile 2 sollte ,Marlowe“ 
statt ,Maolow“ lauten. Wenn manchmal der Eindruck eines etwas wahllosen Kom- 
pilierens erweckt wird, so bleibt dennoch der Wert dieses groBen, mutigen Unter- 
nehmens, einer reichen Fundgrube, unfraglich. 

University of Wisconsin. —Werner Vordtriede 
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